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SOME OF OUR 


NEWEST BOOKS 


Natural Elementary Geography 
By. Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., - 
New and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching: uate. mat. and enema in weet 
ment; Seaceameel in mechanical and artistic features. Cordially approved by pro- 
gressive educators. 


Geographical Reader ; Asia 
By Frank G. CARPENTER, - - 
“The best book I have ever seen for the e purpose So yoy as peteetetes are concerned 

I do not see how it can be improved. The il lustrations are so fresh and attractive that 

the ordinary pupil will be led to read the text se that he may understand more about 

such attractive pictures.”—WiLL14M J. MILNE, State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 


Bible Readings for Schools 
Edited by NaTHAN C. cma EFFER, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Pennsyiventa, 35 
“T think * Bible di ls’ is a book well adapted on use in the school 
The -e-a -Y are caretuily iy and the book, if used in our schools in the way sug 
ted by the editor, ‘ without doctrinal comment,’ would be of great value.’’—GEORGE 
W Puase, Bible Normal College, Springfield, M 


Semi-Vertical Free-Hand Writing 
New System. By C.C. Curtiss. Nos. 1 to 6, per doz., - 


To those who are not sapened, to take up vertical iy. th but = are dissatisfied 
with the old slant, these Boo will appeal 4 LH. J he system combines the 
legibility of vertical writing with the ease, s nd grace Gentes style, and in- 
sures the acquisition in a systematic way 0 yt a, pani bandwriting for 
business purposes. 


Fragments of Roman Satire 
From Ennius to Apuleius. Selected and arranged by ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, .75 


Makes accessible to college instructors one their cl material not heretofore ob- 
tainable, e: tin large and expensive collections. Selected chiefly with reference to 
pao vanes in literary study, these excerpts are the choleest that could be made for the 


purpose. 
A Brief Latin Grammar 
By W. B. Moorry, - 


“I know of no jets grammar in English that quinn so complete = i 
sbort a space, of what the beginner in Latin must be tacght.”—Kar_ P. 
Universicy of North Carolina. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. We are constantly issuing 5 
books to meet new demands in every department of school study. 
matter what the subject or grade, we can furnish the best text-book. 
Send fer specimen pages, circulars, and prices, and correspond with us 
witb reference to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BosTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE 
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UNIVERSITY « SERIES « OF we wesw 


MAP-STUDIES. 


PACKAGES OF 100 MAPS, and ENVELOPES 


containing maps selected for a year’s study on each 
of the Hemispheres. 














SET 1.—Gives Outline of Country, ith Squares. 

1. North America, South's America. 3. Europe. 

4. Asia, s Africa. 6. Oceania, 7. United States, 
SET 2.—Gives Squares Only. Same . 

x. North America. 2. uth America, 3. Europe. 

4. Asia. 5. Africa. 6. Oceania. 7. United States. 
SET 3.—Gives neither Outline nor Squares ; but marginal points indicate Squares. 

x.{ North America. Same blank 2-( Europe. Same blank 

; South America, t for all three ; Asia. t for all three 
Africa continents, Oceania. continents. 


3. United S:ates 


PACKAGES AND ENVELOPES ..... of the above-named maps is put 


up in a package, 100 to a package. For convenience, we have also put up in en- 
velopes those blanks which one pupil will require for each year’s study. 


Envelope “‘A"’ Contains Nine Maps :—Three of North America (one each) of Sets 1, 
2 and 3. Three of United States (ome each) of Sets 1,2 and 3. Three of South 
America (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 


Envelope ‘‘B" Contains Ten Maps :—Three of Europe, (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 
Three of Asia, (ome each) of Sets 1,2 and 3. Three of Africa, (one each) of Sets 1, 
2and 3. Oneof Oceania of Set 2. 


PRICES :—$1.00 per bundred blanks of the same map. 
Envelope A.— 9 Maps, 15 cents. Envelope B.—10 Maps, 15 cents, 


HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHERS ONLY, FREE. 
Correspondence Invited Write for Catalogue. 


University Publishing Company 
43°45-47 East Tenth St., New York. 
BOSTON: 352 Washington St. 





NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal St. 














supplies. 


given the prefe ence 


American materials, American capital, 
peculiarly American. 


double your money’s worth 








NOW IS THE TIME... 


Now is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school 
Can any school afford to use any but the best? 
of the school depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything 

There is no doubt of it, and for this reason cesta Anemia Googie pa a 


FIRST: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 
SECOND: They are made in 10 degrees of hardness—suited for all kinds of work. 


THIRD: They are “American Graphite’’ pencils—a product of our own country. 
and American labor. 


FOURTH: . Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school fcan 
be furnished with any kind desired the finest or the medium-priced pencil, or, if needy be, 
the very cheapest pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


If you would like to see samples, mention this mnie and send 16 cents. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co, Jersey City, N. J. 


Does not the grade and —— 


, 


They represent 
They are the only pencils 


You will receive 


, 
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GRADUATION PRESENTS. 


The graduation quesctens of hundreds of colleges avd th 
What to give the “sweet girl a 


this great land of ours. 





nish ls wil!) shortly eccur all over 
“> also = brother, is a question easily 


solved in one visit to our store or by a glance through our big catalogue. We make a specialty of 


CLASS RINCS, CLASS 


PINS, CLASS BADCES, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PINS, BADGES, FRATERNITY AND SOCIETY PINS, of every pattern: in stock 


or made to order. That 
all his life. ~ 
0 


line of this kind of jewelry. Send for our ca 
store. 


boy going forth from school or colle; 

So will that girl Nothing is more spocromeate ora graduation present. 
_ of class pins and rings. Or better, come to the 

We can make any design to order when desire 


e will treasure such mementoes of school days 
We have a complete 


SOLID COLD CLASS RINCS. 


Among our selections of 
class rings we show a num- 
ber of band rings, with 
fancy engraved top, in 


cayie, of illus- $2.00 


tration, at - - 





Aoother very pretty 
style has fancy engraved 
raised letters, as shown in 


the illustra- $ | jt 50 


tion, Price, 
Same with fine Pearls or Turquoise, 83 50. 
Same, Plain without Stones, $1.75. 








amen ~ » 4 Jewelers and Im eae 
rd Ave. cor. 58th St., N. 


Send for catalogue, free. 
C pen Evenings Till 7 o’clock. 
Saturday Evenings Till 10 o’clock. 








Save Boo 


in extra 


0 


\ 





FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


ks 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rox PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N.Y. 


CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





Samples and in- 
formation free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pet 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical = 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
ome, according to draw- 


Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises. 
















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 5% Ave, NY. CO. 


SCIENTIFIC 
BOO KS re, by A, he 


tific, mining and meer 4 which we sell to 
everybody at wholesale prices. 
Moeontaomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 








Our plo eS, is 
sent freefor t ES csktes 
Hd lists books per tain- 

g to all the sciences. 
A copy shout be had for ready 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 





HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and 


to $1.50, postpaid. 


Sons. 
Well petted te from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding 
’ 


A. a 


Pricer 





POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


aan best translations, convenient in form, enesptionalty bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
Send for catalogue and 


pe pages , attractively and durably nome in cloth. Price, pos 
rs of ications. bookseller. 


the McKay publ ke your 


tpaid 50 cents each. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


Established 1874 Incorporated 1894 


C. M. BARNES 
COMPANY... 


OF CHICAGO 


Have the Most Ample Facilities and 
Make the Lowest Jobbing Prices on 


School Books 


of all publishers, and 


School Supplies 


of all kinds. 


Second-Hand and Shelf-W; orn School 
‘Books Bought at Fair Prices and Sold 
at a Very Great Saving in Cost. 


G2" Send for catalogues if interested. 


C. 1. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


NEW DISSECTING 
MICROSCOPE. 


FOR STUDENTS AND CLASS USE. 








at one half the usual price. 


The lenses are superior, and so mounted as to be 
easily removable for pocket or field use. Factory 
prices quoted, on science apparatus, directly to 
schools and colleges. .256-page Catalogue gratis+ 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Herbert 





You can get Education, Data 
of Ethics, Progress, Its 
Law and Course, Philos- 
Speer | ophy of Style and’the works 

of the great scientific writers 
at 15 cents. Each in the Humboldt 
Library of Science, 64 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Catalogues jree. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., sen: to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations prom ptly made 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schocis, Churches, As 


WERE Ro $, hr. “Te sac. 





Deacriptien and prices on application 





NEW 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 








No. 556 Fine Points. 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 570 Medium Points, 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 


26 John 
» New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICAGO. - - 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 





FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER With 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WE. °° °*Sovecs-? *™ 


BOSTON. 
Our record 2450.places filled. Our manual free. F, B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


2 FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. #* 


a O. FISK & CO,, — | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 





Posten, | Mass. 855 Wi » Chicago, Ill. 107 Keith @ Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo 
* A rinth Ave. New York City, N.Y. 38 King St, Wi ,Can. 728 Cooper B’ld’ Ponegr, Cols. 
122 Twelfth St. Washington D.C. "420 Gonturg B’id’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 St Bik, Ios A les, Cal 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superios 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
323 Wnten Scuare. New Vork. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx Crrv. 














EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of al! Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sead for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one — GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teacheis. 

Southern Teachers’ Bureau { Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. { President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 





Assists 





| Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
“"; 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
One fee registers in both offices 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendentsand School Boardsevery- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars. Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept. 7, Allentown, Pa. 








ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Oldest and best known in U, S, 
Established 1855. 





3 EAst 14TH Srreszt, N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for itions in the 


WANTE South and West at $300 to 
84000. Have filled veentatee in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 


Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 
Tenn, 


Qed 


Western States xa 
ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver. Cole. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 
Public Day and Even’g Schools of N.Y. City. 
“Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor, 250 pp.. $1 50. Adopted in above schools. 
Specimen pages and trial lesson free, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





Wanted for good 
tions inall pans of U.S, 
Facilitiesin Middle - 








E IALISTS with good general educatiot wanted for department workin 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penrsyl- 


vania and other States. Primary and Grammatical grade teachers secure positions paying $60 
to $70 per month, if eae can teach some approved system of Music and drawing. or further 


information. addres 
R. L. MY ERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
A large number of positions for September have come to Kelloggs’ 
Teachers Wanted Bureau, and excellent teacbers must be recommended. There is no 
room to name them. The rarticular need is college men for prin- 


cipals at $2,000 and $1,000. A number of college women for places at $500 and $60. This Bureau established 








eight years ago has filled places in thirty states at $4,000 down. Busivess is slowly and steadily increasing. 
Correspondence desired with capebis. set. well-prepared teachers. Write full Form and manual for 
stamp. LOGG&, Manager, 61 East Nint ‘St. REW reRea. 
AND SCHOOL a 
SCHERMERHORN & 0O., 
SUPPLIES. East 147TH STREET, 
New YORE. 


Send for Cataloguc. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J. 





Genevieve Stebbins. 
on Expression, Physical Culture. 


Oo YOU Cause and Correction of Speech 
THe LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMER 


F, T. Southwick, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


I and tific treatise on the 
bg os = Lewis, who stam.nered for more than 20 
years. it FREE with full particulars 
regurding treatment. Answer at once, 
inclosing 6 cents to cover postage, and 
you will receive in addition wie —_ 


Send for 
Circulars. 

















trations and half-tone pony _ 
teresting to every Stammerer, Address 





Mineralogy and Zoology 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION 
FOR CLASS WORK 


N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues on application. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Prestpenr, 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describt ™ the different Courses, 


address The Secre' of Lehigh University. 
Correspondence=Studp, 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
gecepenn, including ag , Literature, 
athematics, Languages, H story ry, ete. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI. 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 

















WATCHMEN, 


For all purposes. ° 


S | AM M ER ERs, Dept. F, Detroit. Mich. 
Write for prices to 


CLUGKS = 


PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 
BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 
301 Congress’St., BOSTON, 

















UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 
Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 
The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 


as Crown and Bridge Work, chanical one 
yy wit > partons = 








“ wing every facility tor tie class work Loan 
now offer reasonable prices as it with Bret 


class workmanship. EstaBLi8HED 1968. 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. 1. 
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sy _ Walter Baker & Co.’s 


SOY, tatatototoioiioiinnniniininhe 


“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ 





SS 


— 
< 
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BREAKFAST COCOA = : 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. ~ 
DORCHESTER, MASS. }* 

B ie 


: 
WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. 


BARA evaceererrrec rrr TS 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 





Established 
1780. 


2 me 





= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 


& JOSEPH GI 
» MUSCRPT 


MULTISCRIPT. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


These 
aftera 


VERTIGRAPH. 


The Successful 
Pens in 


ms have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
ormula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JCHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks,.—28 Instructors, 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, 
new, large AupIToRiuM, 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE, 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 4o states and countries, making this by far the Larcssr 
Summer Scnoot for teachers in the United States. 


Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A, MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A, W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


Twenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
Science, History, Languages, and Pedagogy NEW YORK CITY. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A 





For Announcement, address Chas. B. Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 


National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. Thirteenth Annual Session. 


‘Circulars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 








THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. Wieur S. Jackman, Manager. 

Thirteen departments. Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of The Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School, A School devoted wholly to Professional Work, Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $12.00. Additional courses, $3. .oo each. Course in Sloyd. $1.00. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J. Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, Ill, For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O.Chicago, Ill. 
FICE AND SCHOOL 


HEADQUARTERS... wes git hr 


NEW STORE! NEW GOODS! LOW PRICES! Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), N.Y. 








- Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a_ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


“When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything [I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘* Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing.’’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


‘* Excellent in Chafing and Itching.’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘s Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 
tection Against Contagion.’’ 

Med, Press. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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Vacation Work and Play. 


By A. C. Scammell. 


As children’s dropwords guide the mother in 
the gift making season, so we, teachers, led by 
the mother-sense, know what treasures our pupils 
covet and need. How delightful that summer vacation 
will soon take us to these treasures! That we may have 
all their wealth we will, in exchange for a trifle of our 
time and thought ! 

“ Attend summer schools?” Of course we will; some 
of us expect to go to the farm, one of the best “schools 
of methods” city teachers can find; every family in 
nature, from the barnyard folk down to the bees in 
the flower bonnets, wil! hospitably ask us to take of 
theirs as much as we can carry away; and so we will, 
to share with our children, to brighten and lighten 
next year’s work. 

Specimens we may gather from the farm, remember- 
ing that city children may have erroneous ideas about 
the growth of vegetable products which they see only 
in the market; different grains, not separated from 
their stalk; varieties of corn in the husk, not forgetting 


the red ear and the pop corn; peas and beans on the > 


pole; nuts in their burs; acorns with their cups; ever- 
green needles and cones. 

Prosy lovers of school-room art are silent about na- 
ture’s decorations; but what are prettier than the pot- 
ted fern, the delicate ivy trained along the wall, twigs 
of scarlet berries embedded in moss, which if -kept 
moist and in covered glass will hold their native fresh- 
ness; latticed window shades of rushes are pleasing 
and unique; so are variform leaves and flowers 
mounted on cardboard cut in pretty geometric forms; 
these cards may serve as drawing and color guides; 
a nature lesson, too, for next winter, as the children 
trace leaf and fern in coal, and in lovely frost work. 

The trees that give whistles, fishpoles, popguns, 
maple sugar, and chewing gum,—the woods of these 
in the bark, the children will want to see. 

We remember Bishop Vincent’s story of inducing 
his little son to eat bread by shaping it into people, 
houses, and trees until a bread village was devoured 
at a breakfast; so we might give an impetus to writing, 
number work, paper-folding, and weaving by birch 
bark devices; for birch paper can be wrought into 
more things than we can dream of. . 


Of course, we expect to tramp in the country for 
pleasure, not for health, since that comes as an inci* 
dental; and we will take the children along, for they, 
with their lively fancies, buzzing tongues, and open 


‘ways, will be more worth to us than microscope or 


kodak. 

In anticipation of these walks, we may put aside some 
vexing present problems in child study, for these coun- 
try children will innocently help us out. 

What a supply of “truly ” stories we can lay up as a 
treat for our little wonders! And myths, why, the 
country-side abounds in them! 

What would old ocean ‘give us should inclination 
draw us to her side this summer? 

A breeziness that will keep the children’s interest in 
a flutter all next year, we hope! We will not forget to 
bring the children a taste of sea water; they shall hear 
the ocean’s roar through her shells, shall see the pretty 
sea weeds, and learn their many uses; shall compare the 
wave’s smooth stones with the brook pebbles; 
they shall see through the microscope that the sand 
washed up by the sea is half composed of tiny 
shells;, they shall know the relation of shells to 
marl, crayon, building-stone, marble, and alabaster; 
then the sea stories about the lovely flowers, the hum- 
ming birds of the ocean, the winged fishes and insects, 
the sea butterflies, and the coral workers. 

Beautiful Cottage City on Martha’s Vineyard invites 
teachers from afar to its summer schools. A visit to 
the near-by Gay Head Indians is promiseful of history 
and relics; its clay cliffs are a study. In sunlight, they 
have the appearance of motted castile soap, and can be 
easily and smoothly sliced. 

We teachers will find that a collection of earths from 
different localities is a pleasing preface to varied nature- 
work. 

Small bottles of mineral water, put up and labeled by 
teacher “for the school” may awaken such a healthful 
mental thirst, that we never shall forget to bring home 
things “ good to eat.” If we bring from vacation 
all the things we can correlate, we may find them the 
“Well begun that is half done” in our next year’s 
work. 

Nor will we forget the pretty souvenirs that will place 
in one year’s keeping fifty grateful hearts;—What other 
ways will help? Perhaps teachers’ institutes may, if 
we use them wisely; if we put in enough of wheel and 
kodak, and do-as-you-please; if, refusing to be “ mous- 
ing fact-hunters,” we find our mental stimulus as some 
birds and insects find their food, while “on the wing,” 
and, more than all, if we keep ourselves in happy, spon- 
taneous mood. This rule applies to home school work 
and study, doesn’t it? 

One thing we will surely do, if we are child lovers; 
we will keep up, even if it costs something, the electric 
wires of sympathy between the children’s hearts and 
ours; we will know each important event in every fam- 
ily, that our September greeting to the children may be 
so sympathetic that their memory of it will tide us over 
many trving places in our year’s work. 
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Course of Professional Reading for 
Teachers. 


By L. Seeley, Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

In preparing a course of professional reading for 
teachers, I have tried not to forget that teachers are 
very hard worked, and, therefore, have but little time 
for reading. But it will not do for any teacher who 
expects to make progress in her profession to neglect 
the professional side of her growth, and one of the best 
means for professional growth is to be found in peda- 
gogical books. It seems to me that every teacher can 
find time to read at least five educational books each 
year, and to read them thoroughly, so as to practically 
master their contents. Some will be able to read more 
than that number, therefore, I suggest several supple- 
mentary works. 

I suggest that a note book be provided at the outset, 
and an abstract of the contents of each book be made, 
with the criticisms and impressions of the reader. This 
will assist in retaining the material of each book, and 
will form a ready reference for future use. 

I place the history of education first, because it 
seems to me it will furnish a general view of the whole 
subject, and prepare the way for a more complete un- 
derstanding of the other subjects. To relieve the mo- 
notony of this, somewhat, I add some educational bi- 
ography to this year’s work. 

In the second year, I place theory and practice, as 
the teacher is now prepared to consider questions deal- 
ing with the school-room with broad intelligence. I 
see no objection to one or two of the books suggested 
being taken the first year, for example. “ Page’s The- 
ory and Practice” might well be read during the first 
year. Here again comes some biography; but also 
some of the works that treat directly of the child, such 
as Preyer’s work. 

In the third year the reader is ready for the philoso- 
phy of education, and I therefore recommend some of 
the great educational classics. 

Finally, a fourth year’s work may profitably be de- 
voted to general pedagogics. I feel sure that whoever 
has pursued the first three years’ course outlined will 
need but little help as to what to read. I am sure, how- 
ever, that the books suggested will be most profitable. 

Of course the list above given does not exhaust the 
number of educational works that every teacher should 
read. There are other books which I would like to 
add; but limiting the course to a few choice works in 
each field the teacher is not appalled by a task beyond 
what she can perform. Let the work be done syste- 
matically and thoroughly, and I feel sure great good 
will come of it. 

ist year, History of Education. 

1. Painter’s “ History of Education.” 

2. Boone’s “History of Education in the United 
States.” 

3. Mary Mann’s “ Life of Horace Mann.” 

4. Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold.” 

5. Quick’s “ Educational Reformers.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


William’s “ History of Modern Education.” 
Compayré’s “History of Pedagogy.” 
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“ Plato’s Republic.” 
“ Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory.’ 
2d year, Theory and Practice. 
Baldwin’s “ Art of School Management.” 
Langdon’s “Teaching and School Management.” 
Page’s “ Theory and Practice.” 
Kriisi’s “ Life of Pestalozzi.” 
Laurie’s “ Life and Work of Comenius.” 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 


J 


White’s “ School Management.” 

Preyer’s “ Mental Development of the Child.” 
King’s “School Interests and Duties.” 
Froebel’s “ Education of Man.” 


3d year, Science of Education. 

1. Herbert Spencer’s “ Education.” 

2. Rosenkranz’s “ Philosophy of Education.” 

3. Bain’s “ Education as a Science.” 

4. Compayré’s “ Psychology as Applied to Educa- 
tion.” 

5. Pestalozzi’s “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Prince’s “‘ Courses and Methods.” 
Richter’s “ Levana.” 

Rosmini’s “ Method in Education.” : 
Howland’s “ Practical Hints for Teachers.” 


4th year, General Pedagogics. 
Parker’s “ Talks on Pedagogics.” 
DeGarmo’s “ Herbart and the Herbartians.” 
Munroe’s “ Educational Ideal.” 
Comenius’ “ Great Didactic.” 
Rousseau’s “‘ Emile.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


Eckoff’s “ Herbart’s ABC of Sense Perception.” 
Locke’s “ Thoughts Concerning Education.” 

Lange’s “ Apperception.” 

McMurry’s “ General Method.” 

Prof. Seeley has omitted from this excellent list, 
prepared at our request, his own book on the “ Ger- 
man School System,” which has already attained a 
high rank as furnishing information on a subject of 
which much is said, but little known; it is a book the 
student of education will want to have in his library 
along with those suggested. (Eds. School Journal.) 


PF 
The Taking of District No. 2. 
By Adelaide L. Rouse. 


When Serena Vane “took the school” at Low 
Meadows everybody told her that she would be dis- 
couraged in no time. Serena—she was rightly named 
—was not easily frightened, and she always asked 
“Why?” in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“ Because” the answer would invariably come, “ the 
parents have no interest; they don’t care a row of pins 
about the school.” 

“But I intend they shall care, whole papers of 
pins,” Serena would reply. 

Miss Ferris, the retiring teacher, repeated the opin- 
ion of the “lay” people, adding, “ If the parents would 
only find fault with the teacher, it would be preferable 
to this stagnation.” 

If Miss Vane was discouraged, she did not show it; 
she went on pasting the busy work cards she was mak- 
ing. 

“ And, my dear, this sort of thing won’t pay,” Miss 
Ferris went on. 

“What sort of thing?” said Miss Vane, putting her 
head on one side to take observations. 
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“Oh, making busy work cards and mounting pho- 
tographs. ‘The ‘ deestrict’ will not think any more of 

ou for it.” 

“ Well, I intend to make that deestrict think of me; 
whether they think well or not,—-I can’t say how, but 
think of me they shall. So, there! Whether I teach 
the children anything or not, I mean to interest the 
parents of District No. 2.’ 

Having announced her policy, Miss Vane went on 
with her cutting and pasting. 

Now, it all sounded very well, and any one who 
heard her would have supposed that she had her tac- 
tics all mapped out, mines sunk, guns loaded, and 
trained on the enemy. But she hadn’t; she didn’t 
know what she was going to do. If she had seen the 
school-house she would have been somewhat discour- 
aged, despite the very stout heart under her natty shirt- 
waist. She found the school-house a fairly good one, 
with comfortable appointments, but . The teacher 
before Miss Ferris had had a fad for school-room dec- 
oration, so called, and the room fairly bristled with 
chromos, and plaster images of birds and beasts, “ Be- 
sides these there were paper flowers galore, and a calico 
cat—tell it not in Gath—a calico cat! Miss Sere- 
na sat down in the midst of these decorations and 
sighed so loud that it was a wonder the roof did not 
fall down. She had expected bare walls, but this was 
worse than her worst fears. How could she teach 
with a soap “chromo” opposite? She couldn’t, and 
she wouldn’t, and I fear she made a face at the bunch 
of green paper roses in the blue vase on her desk. 

She had come to Low Meadows several days before 
school opened, and she had plenty of time to plan her 
campaign. There were two things to be done where 
she had expected one. She had the parents to inter- 
est, and the art tastes of the district to educate. After 
a few minutes’ hard thinking she jumped up, put on 
her sailor hat, locked the door, and went back to her 
aunt’s in Boston. 

She spent the next morning with a pair of scissors 
in her aunt’s attic. When the luncheon bell rang she 
appeared tired and dusty, but triumphant, with an 
armful of pictures cut from magazines. As she rested, 
tucked up on the lounge in the cool library, her eyes 
fell on a copy of Alma Tadema’s “ Reading from 
Homer.” “ Aunt Ellen, will you loan me that picture 
for one term?” and Aunt Ellen said yes. 

When Miss Serena went back she had the Homer, 
and two other pictures in the baggage car, and the 
clippings in a large box in the rack overhead, and a 
brain full of ideas on school-room decoration. 

It was a delicate matter to “fire” (that is a good 
Shakespearean verb, my friends) the old decorations 
and substitute her own, but she had a talk with the 
“powers that be,” and the children, and promised to 
put back the calico cat and paper flowers and tea 
chromos in a month’s time, if all were not satisfied. In 
the meantime she would try to interest the parents, by 
giving an art reception. 





yo 
My Native Land. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“ This is my own—my native land!” 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel’s raptures swell. 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Bee adless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite his title, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung. 
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The Story of Arabia. 


By Ida M. Dean, Newark, N. J. 


HILDREN, do you know the story of “Alad- 
din, or the wonderful Lamp,” of “Sinbad 
the Sailor,” or of “The Forty Thieves?” 
Some day we will talk about these stories, 

° that were written many, many years ago 

to amuse a wicked old king for a “ Thous- 

and Nights and a Night.” 


L ° ° GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA. 





Open your geographies to the map of Asia, and find the 
country from which this collection of stories takes its name. 
Who knows what general name is given to them? Yes, 
“ Arabian Nights,” is the title by which these stories are gen- 
erally known. Let us visit Arabia this afternoon, and take a 
peep at the country and its people. Do you notice how Arabia 
seems to hang on to Asia at the south-western corner, and 
reaches over to Africa at the Isthmus of Suez? If you will 
draw a line from the Dead sea to the mouth of the Euphrates 
tiver, you will know about where the northern boundry line 
should be. 

Notice that the waters of the Persian gulf, Indian ocean, 
and Red sea wash the shores of Arabia. By the way, how 
many have any idea of the size of the Red sea? It looks so 
small on the map, yet it is 1,450 miles long and about 205 
miles wide and without a single river of any importance flow- 
ing into it. 

Notice how very similar to the continent of Africa Arabia is. 
So much that we might call it “ Little Africa.” Both are 
peninsulas, bordered by mountains, which shut off the rain 
clouds thus making the interiors barren plateaus. While 
Africa has but very few large, navigable rivers Arabia has 
not any. 

Arabia has long been divided into three parts. In the North- 
west the country is known as “ Rocky Arabia;” the center as 
“ Desert Arabia,” which is a great ocean of loose, red sand, 
not smooth and level but in great waves or ridges of sand, in- 
stead of shifting waves of water. Just think, of sand, sand 
nothing but sand, as far as the eye can see’ And, how hot 
and stifling the air is! Along the west and southwest coast 
is “ Happy Arabia,’ which, compared with the rest of Arabia, 
is a veritable “Garden of Eden.” Here grow beautiful 
plants, tall palms, and lovely flowers. The air is fragrant 
with the aroma of spices. Beautiful date palms wave in the 
gardens, offering their treasures to all. The date is to the 
Arab what bread is to us, or as rice is to the Chinese. 
Wheat, millet, barley, tobacco, and the finest and best coffee 
in the world are raised in “ Happy Arabia.” 

Notice Arabia’s position with reference to the rest of the 
world. Goods are received from India and taken to Africa, 
there to be exchanged for ivory, gum, and dyewoods. The 
only way of traveling, or of transporting goods in Arabia is by 
caravan. Who can tell why neither the shriek of the steam- 
engine, nor the clang of the trolley car is heard in Arabia? 
Yes, the rocky and sanly soils have made these modes of 
tr ainilegvm nqip-u uootoue -.. 0 betaoin etaoimhrdlsunn 
traveling impossible. Man’s ingenuity has not yet conqueed 
the desert with either electricity or steam. So that, if one 
wishes to travel in Arabia, it must be by means of the old- 
fashioned caravan, not in wagons, but on the back of the 
camel, which is often spoke of as the “ ship of the desert.” 


ARABIAN LIFE, 


To the Arab, the camel is the most ‘useful of all animals. 
Not only is it the burden bearer, but its flesh is used for food, 
its milk furnishes a nourishing drink,and its hair,soft and fine, 
is used in making cloth. An Arab’s wealth js frequently 
reckoned by the number of camels he owns, just as the wealth 
of the Laplander is reckoned by his reindeer. 

But the animal loved by the Arab is not the useful camel. 
It is the horse. The Arabian horse is the finest in the 
world. Beautiful in form, intelligent, docile, and trained to 
great endurance, he surpasses all other breeds. He is too 
precious and dearly loved to be a mere bearer of. burdens. 
The best of care, the choicest grass, dates and barley, and the 
purest of water are given to him. So loved is he by his mas- 
ter, that the Arab would as soon think of selling his child as 
his steed. It is almost impossible for a foreigner to get pos- 
session of an Arabian horse. It is said that “An Arab may 
give his steed to a friend, lose him by capture in war, bequeath 
him to his son, but sell him, never.” 

There are two kinds of Arabs. The Bedouins, who live in 
tents and wander from place to place in search of pasture “or 
their flocks, and are ever on the lookout for the chance to 
plunder some caravan. With the Bedouin, “ Might makes 
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right.” They despise the settled class of Arabs, who live in 
towns, trade, and dwell in houses, one or two stories high, 
composed of stone and mud. The furniture in the houses 
of the rich is well made. Gay Persian carpets and rugs are 
on the floors, and divans are luxurious with beautiful silk 
cushions, 

The Arabs are very hospitable, and with them friendship 
is sacred. Although they are not a very honest people, yet, 
it is said, that they never injure or rob a guest. As soon as a 
visitor arrives he is served with coffee, most fragrant and 
delicious, known as “ Mocha.” The Arabs are very fond of 
coffee and use so much that the best berries are never sent 
out of Arabia. Only the inferior berries are exported, and 
these seldom reach further than Constantinople. The coffee 
sold in the United States as “ Mocha” grows in Brazil. The 
Arab does not use a mill to grind his coffee as we do, but 
prefers to pound it in a mortar. How do you think you 
would relish a meal in an Arab’s house or tent? Would it 
not seem strange to eat your dinner sitting on the floor or rug, 
without a table and its snowy white cloth, napkins, pretty 
dishes, knives and forks ? If you take dinner with the Arabs, 
you will see placed in the center of the room a platter, con- 
taining pieces of meat, camel, or mutton, stewed, surrounding 
which are cakes of bread. Every one sits on the floor, near 
this dish, where he may help himself with his fingers, unaided 
by knife or fork, to pieces of this meat and bread. You would 
not enjoy this heavy, half-baked dough, made of millet mixed 
with camel’s milk and oil. ' 

Do you remember how polite and kind are the children of 
Norway ? Very different are the little Arabs. They are not 
taught to be respectful and kind, consequently, they are bold, 
impudent, and noisy. The little children run about almost 
naked, and are very wild. The boys are kept with their 
mothers until five or six years of age, then they are cared 
for by their fathers, and are at once made to take part in life’s 
duties. As they hear nothing but the talk of men, play is 
forgotten, and these little Arabs, by the time they are ten 
years old, have lost their lively spirits, and act and talk like 
little old men, as grave and sedate as their fathers. 

And what about the girls, you ask? Well, they learn to 
cook, to sew, and to embroider; their lives are dull and un- 
interesting. They midst never -be seen without wearing a veil, 
which is generally white. Home life such as we have in this 
country, where father, mother, brothers, and sisters enjoy the 
society of one another, is unknown in Arabia. 

The schools are very different from ours. If you should 
go into one of the Arabian schools, your first question would 
be, “ Where do the pupils sit?” No chairs, benches, or 
desks are used. Girls do not go to school. The boys sit on 
the floor, sometimes on a rug, and learn to read the Koran, of 
which they can recite pages, and not understand a word. 
Sometimes they are taught to write and a few simple rules of 
arithmetic. 

RELIGION OF THE ARABS, 


The Koran is the Bible of the Arabs. This strange book 
was first written upon mutton bones and palm leaves. The 
Koran is largely derived from Hebrew legends. The Koran 
teaches the people to pray five times a day; not to make grapes 
into wine; and not to eat pork. Coffee and milk are the 
drink of all good Mohammedans. Pictures representing 
life in any form are forbidden. A picture of a man, a horse, 
a bird, or a tree would be considered as wicked, for the Moham- 
medans think it would be breaking the commandment, “ Thou 
shall not make unto thyself any graven image.” 

Find on your maps Mecca in Arabia. All good Mohamme- 
dans desire to visit this city, as it is the birthplace of Moham- 
med, the founder of the Mohammedan religion and the 
Koran. 

Mohammed was born about 570 A. D. His parents died 
when he was very young, and in order to make a living he 
became a camel-driver. When but nine years of age he was 
sent with some goods to Syria, and while there he heard 
about Christ and the Christians. As Mohammed was a very 
thoughtful boy, all that he heard made a deep impression on 
him. What wonder then that as he spent many nights alone 
out on the desolate desert and watched the stars, that he 
should think of all he had heard of God, Moses, and of Christ, 
His teachings and wonderful miracles; and that as he thought 
he ardently wished that he, too, might be a prophet of God. 
Finally, he believed that the angel Gabriel appeared to him 
in a vision and commanded him to form a new religion and 
told him that he, Mohammed, was a “ Prophet of God.” A 
great many believed in Mohammed, and his followers are 
called Mohammedans. Thus from the Hebrews, who were the 
first to know the one true God, when all other peoples were 
heathen, worshiping many gods and using idols of stone and 
wood, sprang two great and powerful religions, namely the 
Christian, which spread to the west over Europe and America 
and has done so much to civilize mankind, and the Moham- 
medan, which traveled eastward over Asia and into Africa. 

Find Medina, on your maps. This city is often visited, as it 
is the burial place of Mohammed. Notice Aden, “the Gibral- 
tar of the East.” How it guards the entrance to the Red sea. 
Aden, like Gibraltar at the entrance of the Mediterranean sea, 
belongs to England and is an important coaling and supply 
station. Notice Muscat, which is said to be the hottest place 
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in the world. All these cities are very old. Arabia was one 
of the first countries to be inhabited and has changed less than 
any other country on the globe. ‘1ne people do not progress 
and keep abreast with the times. Their mode of government 
is of the most primitive order. While other nations have out- 
grown the simple divisions of tribe and chief and have become 
monarchies and republics, the Arabs are still as in the days of 
Abraham, divided into numerous tribes independent, unset- 
tled monarchies, and in no way united. It is probably this lack 
of union that keeps Arabia so far behind other countries. 


» 


Lessons on Civil Government. IV. 


By Ray E. Chase. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL UNITS: OTHER FUNCTIONS, 


In the preceding lessons the pupils have been given a conception of{the 
road district and the school district as local organizations for furthering 
certain common interests of the people. They have learned to think of 
public offici ls as agents of the poeple for special purposes and with limited 

owers, aod have gained some ideas on the subject of taxation. They have 
earned, also, that there are such units as the county and the township, 
These units are now to be studied more in detail and the services they per- 
form for the people learned. 

As has already been said, there is such a variety of systems in the division 
of powers between these two units that it is difficult to make any statements 
that are generally applicable. What is here said of the county will in some 
states be true of the township instead, etc. Besure you know your system 
and teach it correctly. 

The development may proceed something like this : 


“We have talked a great deal about school districts during 
the last few days, and have learned many things that the people 
in a school district may do. Now, can any one tell me howa 
school district is made?” (It may be necessary to tell the 
pupils that the county commissioners create school districts.) 

“We have spoken several times of county commissioners 
and the county. What is a county?” 

“A tract of country comprising several school districts or 
townships, in which the people elect officers to care for 
some of their common interests.” 

“ What services does the county perform for its people?” 

In developing this subject it will be necessary to tell the pupils a great 
many facts which they cannot reasonably be expected toget for themselves. 
The points to be discussed about each service named are: Is it essentially 
a public matter? Why is it placed in charge of the county rather than some 
other unit. 

The chief services performed by the county (or township) 
are: supervision (limited) of schools and roads, keeping 
prisoners, providing for support of paupers, assessing and 
collecting taxes for all local units. (Note the difference 
between assessing a tax and levying a tax.) Keeping record 
of certain classes of facts of general interest; such as, the 
ownership of real estate, marriages, etc. 

As already pointed out, the county sometimes builds roads 
and bridges when for any reason it is not thought best for 
districts to attempt to do so. The county also sometimes 
maintains schools, generally high schools. 

In the “ keeping of prisoners” and “ assessment of taxes” 
reference is made to subjects not yet fully explained. They 
will be treated later. 

The county officers are now to be named and the duties of 
each outlined briefly. 

The county commissioners (supervisors or selectmen) have 
charge of affairs in a general way. Enumerate their powers. 
These are the most important : to levy taxes for county pur- 
poses; to erect school districts and road districts; to locate 
roads (and construct them); to maintain almshouses, prisons, 
et” ; to attend to a variety of routine business. 

The county clerk records the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners and attends to their correspondence, etc. 

The recorder of deeds, superintendent of schools, surveyor, 
treasurer, and assessor perform functions indicated by their 
names. Choose one or two for a somewhat detailed study 
and pass over the others briefly. 

In addition to these there generally exist a coroner, sheriff, 
probate judge and county attorney. The last three will be 
treated in connection with courts in the next paper. 

The township may perform most of the functions here as- 
cribed to the county or it may merely assist in some of them. 
Where the township is really more important, as a local unit, 
than the county, it should be studied first. It will probably be 
better to study the township first in New England and in New 
York and Pennsylvania; perhaps in some other states. At 
the South and West the county should be studied first. 

In the study of the county and township the limitation of 
official power should be noted. The time of election of 
officers and the length of their terms of office should be men- 
tioned. The manner of election will be treated in a later 
paper. 

After pupils understand their own system of local govern- 
ment they should be made acquainted with some of the differ- 
ences between it and the systems in use elsewhere and should 
be encouraged to make comparisons. Try to develop in them 
a habit of calm unprejudiced discussion and judgment. Locab 
pride is commendable until it begins to be narrow. 
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Indian Corn, (concrupe.) 
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By Clarabel Gilman. 


9. Corn belt of United States in Central states. 

Corn is raised in large quantities everywhere in this country, 
except among the Rocky mountains and on the Pacific coast. 
More of soil in Southern states given to corn than cotton. 

Some of the leading wheat states produce more corn than 
wheat. 

In 1895, more than 2,151,000,000 bushels of corn raised in the 
United States. 

Illus. Frye’s Complete Geography, p. 131. 


Though it is more convenient not to separate the preceding topics in this 
article, they will furnish abundant material for three lessons. 

After grains of corn have been soaked, a line can often be seen down the 
middle of the plumule, where the edges of the cotyledon meet over it. In 
germination the plumule will be seen to burst its sheath along this line. 

With these lessons as a starting point an interesting study of germina- 
tion can be made by drawing the seedlings every few days, beginning with 
the dry seed, naming the parts shown in each drawing, and observing their 
changes in size and form. Newell’s Outlines of Botany, Part /, will be a 
help in this work. 


I. CORN AS FOOD, 


1. Used by Indians.— 

Ears of green corn were roasted before the fire. 

Corn and beans were boiled together to make succotash. 

Maize, pounded in stone mortars, furnished meal for cakes 
that were baked on hot stoves before the fire—the original 
hoe cakes. 

It was a gift from the Great Spirit. 

Illus. Legend of Mondamin, in Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

2. Used by early settlers.— 

Pilgrims were saved from starvation by corn obtained from 
Indians. 

Indian ways of cooking corn were borrowed, and such 
names for the foods made from it as samp, hominy, succotash, 
and pone, were derived from Indian languages. 

“Hasty pudding” was Indian supawn, with an English 
name. White children soon learned to enjoy’ popcorn as 
much as the little savages around them. 

3. Used by settlers in the West.— 

Their chief reliance for food for themselves and their stock 
in the days when they were breaking the prairie. 

4. Bread from corn.— 

Corn meal alone not used for raised bread, because deficient 
in gluten, and so must be mixed with rye or wheat flour. 

The hoe-cake of the South was made of corn meal and 
baked before the fire. The golden corn cake, in old-fashioned 
language, Johnny-cake, is familiar to all. 

Brown bread of rye and Indian meal ranks with baked beans 
and fish-balls as a characteristic New England dish. 

5. Value of corn as food.— 

Corn is very nutritious; much like wheat in its composition. 

The albumen of the grain is largely starch. 

Corn does not contain quite so much nitrogenous matter, or 
proteids, as wheat, but has more fat, and is particularly good 
as a winter food. 

Maize was of inestimable value to the early settlers of this 
country, because it could be successfully raised under condi- 
tions in which a crop of any European cereal would have been 
an utter failure. It was not necessary to plough the land, nor 
even to cut down the forest trees; only to deaden them by 
stripping off the bark. The sunshine and the rich leaf mould 
did the rest. 

Since wheaten flour was too expensive to be used very much 
by New England colonists, and corn bread dried quickly, 
bread was commonly made of “rye and Indian,” and “ Bos- 
ton brown bread” was thus evolved. No one can really ap- 
preciate what we owe to corn meal who is not familiar with 
this bread, which amply deserves its fame. The following is 
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a recipe for a Maine brown bread, which I can vouch for as 
unsurpassed by the genuine Boston made loaf: 

One pint of Indian me 1, one pint of rye meal, half a cupful 
of molasses, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix with nearly boiling 
water, and when cool add half a cupful of home-made yeast. 
Let the dough rise over night, and the next morning add one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in warm water. Steam four 
hours, and place in a moderately hot oven for half an hour. 
In mixing the dough great care must be taken to have it only 
moderately stiff, since, if too stiff, the bread will be hard, and 
if too soft, it will not rise. 

The idea of the excellent old-fashioned boiled Indian pud- 
ding made with corn meal, suet, and molasses was borrowed 
from the Indians, but doubtless the colonial housekeepers im- 
proved upon it. 

While the older books gave corn a low place among cereal 
foods, ranking as far inferior to wheat, later researches show- 
ing the need of the proper proportion of fats in food, have led 
to a truer estimate of our American cereal. By the readiness 
with which they are oxidized in the body, the fats protect the 
proteids from oxidation. It has been found that the proteid 
tissues of the body,—that is, the blood, muscles, tendons, and 
in short, all active tissues,—are not used up any faster during 
hard labor than when at rest, but the consumption of fat is 
increased.* This shows that the larger proportion of fat in 
corn than in wheat is to be considered in deciding upon its 


food value. According to the analyses published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture corn meal contains 9.2 per 
cent. of proteids, and 3.8 per cent. of fat, while wheat flour 
contains 10.8 per cent of proteids and 1.1 per cent of fat. Dr. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture, says 
that “ maize is fully equal in value as a food to any of the cer- 
eals.” Prof W. O. Atwater, one of the highest American au- 
thorities on foods, says that of the proteids of whole wheat, 
rye flour, and potatoes, “ one-fourth, or even one-third, may 
escape digestion, and thus be useless for nourishment,” while 
“roughly speaking, one-sixth or one-seventh of the protein 
of wheat flour, corn meal, beans, and peas, may be assumed to 
be undigested when cooked and eaten in the usual way.” 
Knight’s “ Food and Its Functions” and Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 23 of the United States Department of Agriculture, on 
“ Foods: Nutritive Value and Cost” wili give some of the 
latest conclusions in regard to foods; a small book called 
“ Columbia’s Emblem,” published by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., and a school exercise of my own on ‘Indian Corn,” pub- 
lished in the “Journal of Education” for August 20th and 
27th, 1806, will furnish much of interest about the maize itself. 


*See Rohe’s “Text-Book of Hygiene,” third edition. 
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Lessons in Sewing. Il. 
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(Copyright.) 
By Louise J. Kirkwood. 
BASTING AND OVERHANDING. 


Having practiced cutting, turning down an edge and creas- 
ing it, using the thimble, handling the needle, threading it, and 
putting a knot in the thread, a class is ready to take a lesson 
in basting on cloth. 

For this lesson have a sufficient supply* of colored or white 
calico, or muslin (which should have a slight dressing in it, ia. 
order the better to keep the creasing), torn in strips three 
inches wide, and cut up into pieces nine inches long. These- 
must be turned and creased by the pupils, as in Fig. 1, then the 
two folded edges placed together and pinned, as in Fig. 2. 

Now, with a knot in the thread, begin to baste. 

(See Fig. 3.) 

Take up on the needle one stitch, one-quarter of an inch 
long, and pass over one half an inch, alternately, to the end of 
the piece. Take a second stitch over the other one at the end 





* The cloth prevared ly for these lessons is most convenient to use 
and far preferable to plain cloth. But these papers are designed to help 
those who © may not be able to secure it, and therefore the instructions are 
given for the use of plain cloth. 
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to fasten the thread, and cut it off one quarter of an inch from 
the cloth, and the piece is ready for the over-handing 
‘stitches, (Fig. 4.) Insert the needle (the thread should 
‘have no knot in it) under the turning, one quarter 
‘of an inch from the right-hand end of the piece. 
((Fig. 5). Draw the thread nearly through the cloth, and 
Yhold the end securely between the finger and thumb while tak- 
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ing the first overhanding stitch to the right of it. Make this 
stitch and all succeeding ones the depth of two threads of the 
cloth, and all stitches four threads apart. Make the needle 
come straight through the cloth, not pointing to the left or 
slanting in any way. These stitches must cross the edges of 
the cloth at right angles. 

When the stitches are all taken up at the end of the piece 
fasten off the thread by taking three stitches, coming 
back over the ones just made, then cut off the thread close to 
the cloth. Unloose the double basting stitch with the eye end 
of the needle, and taking hold of the knot, draw out the whole 
thread. - Now, with the scissors cut along the fold of this 
sewed piece, open it and flatten out the seams just made with 
the thumb nail. This piece is now complete. Place it in the 
case specially prepared for it, as the first of the series of les- 
sons it is designed to preserve. 


¥ 
When I was a Boy. 


By Eugene Field. 


Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 

In through the dattice the moonlight crept, 

Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 

Over the low, red trundle bed, 

Bathing the tangled curly head, 

While moonbeams played at hide-and-seek 

With the dimples on the sun-browned cheek— 

When I was a boy, a little boy. 


And oh! the dreams—the dreams I dreamed ! 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 

For the grace that through the lattice streamed 

Over my folded eyelids seemed 

To have the gift of prophecy, 

And to bring me glimpses of times to be 

When manhood’s clarion seemed to call— 

Ah ! that was the sweetest dream of all— 
When I was a boy, a little boy 


I'd like to sleep where I used to sleep, 

When I was a boy, a little boy, 
For in at the lattice the moon would peep, 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years away 
From the heart that is weary and faint to-day; 
And those dreams should give back again 
A peace I have never known since then~ 
When I was a boy, a little boy, 
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The Queen of May. 


By Irene Collett. 


The sun has risen on high, 
With bright and cheerful ray, 
To greet with loving eye 
Our Lelia, queen of May. 


The little birds of air 
Join in our’simple lay, 
To greet thee, lady fair, 
Our gentle queen of May. 


The sweetest flowers of spring 
Bloom round thy path to-day; 

A woodland wreath we bring, 
To crown thee, queen of May. 


Bright sun, gay birds, fair flowers, 
Speak not alone to-day; 

From these full hearts of ours, 
We hail thee, queen of May. 


This poem{was written by Miss Irene Collett, a thirteen-year-old pupil 
of F. G. School, No. 16, Baltimore, Md. 
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* Cotton.” 


“ Sing, oh, sing, for the cotton plant! 
Bravely may it grow, 
Bearing in its seeded pod 
Cotton, white as snow! 


“Spin the cotton into thread; 
Weave it in the loom; 
Wear it, now, dear little child, 
In your happy home! 


“When you’ve worn it well and long, 
Will it worthless be? 
No; a book made from this dress 
You yet, in time, may see. 


“Sort the rags and grind to pulp; 
Weave the paper fair; 
Now it only waits for words 
To be printed there. 


“Thoughts from God to man sent down 
May these pages show; 
Sing, oh, sing, for the cotton plant, 
Bravely may it grow! 


“May ten thousand cotton plants 
Spring up fresh and fair, 
That words of wisdom, and of love, 
O’er all the world shall bear.” 


I used to be a little cotton seed down in Georgia, but now 
I am a piece of paper. 

I was planted by a colored man, and grew quite fast. I had 
a fine, large bush, with a great many pods on me. When the 
sun sent down its hot rays on the pods it burst them open, 
and then they were all white. Then some men came along 
and picked my pods off and threw them into a huge basket. 
We were carried to a machine, and the seeds were put one 
place and the white, fluffy cotton another. We afterward 
were sent away, and went through a great many processes, 
till, at last, we were made into a piece of cloth. Then it was 
dyed and marked and sent to a store. One day a lady came 
in and bought the piece of cloth, and took it home and made 
her little girl a dress out of it. When it was worn out, we 


were sent away and made into this, a sheet of paper. 


A study in cotton by the pupils in the South Union School, Princeton, 
Ill. The illustration is by Chrissie Schendel and the monologue by Dar- 
lene Fuller, aged 12. 
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All the great teachers have had the power to carry 
others to a higher point; under their influence, as 
Longfellow so well expresses it, “ Our souls to higher 
levels rise.” No man is a teacher who does not ac- 
complish this in some degree ; the great teachers lift 
us permanently; we stayup. The boy with some 
difficulty gets his kite into the upper atmosphere, and 
it then floats there serenely. ‘The great teacher is 
able to lift his pupils and they then become subject to 
influences more powerful and different from what 
swayed them before. So that the ever present prob- 
lem with the teacher is, How lift these young persons 
to a higher plane of thought and feeling. One who 
can solve this problem satisfactorily truly deserves 
the name of teacher. If your thoughts do not cen- 
ter here you are not in the right path. © There are 
other problems, but this is the first one. Seek to solve 
this and all other things shall be added unto you ; 
you will be able to solve all the other problems as 
they appear. 








Two weeks ago a New York lawyer shot his young 
son and then himself, because his life had proved a 
failure and he feared the same for his boy. It was the 
old story—no clients, because the profession is over- 
crowded. It is exactly the same with physicians and 
teachers ; there are more doctors than there are patients 
to be attended, and more teachers than there are 
places to be filled. Meanwhile, the skilled mechanic, 
electrician, and trained manual laborers of whatever 
description are comstantly employed, and still the 
schools continue to turn out the professional men to 
go the same rounds of the fruitless waiting for clients 
or patients, or the dreary search for a pastorate or 
school. It is surely better to be a success as a farmer 
than a failure as a lawyer, and while there are lawyers 
who are merely existing, there was wheat in Kansas last 
summer that was allowed to spoil in the fields because 
no one could be hired to reap it, and hundreds of boxes 
of strawberries rotted on the vines in New England 
because pickers were not to be found. 

There is something wrong, and the wrong begins 
in the idea that hand labor is degrading. Nothing can 
be done with the men and women of to-day, but 
teachers can wield a mighty power for future prosper- 
ity, by instilling in the minds of their pupils the dignified 
independence of the man who has learned a good trade. 


A Valuable Lantern Offered as a Prize 


The School Journal wishes to remind its readers of 
the prize that was offered in the February number for 
the most practical article on “ The Use of the Stereop- 
ticon in Teaching,” the prize to consist of the “ Nor- 
mal School” lantern, made by J. B. Colt & Co., New 
York city. 

The lantern is sold for $100; it is a perfect projector, 
and can be used both for pictorial illustration and for 
simple experiments with comparatively few adjust- 
ments. It has the best quality of condensers and con- 
densing lenses, and there is an incandescent electric 
attachment. If preferred, acetylene gas can be used, 
with burner and hood, in place of the electricity. 

As it is desired that competitors give a clear and 
concise treatment of the use of the stereopticon in 
teaching, the length of the article is limited to 2,000 
words. Any articles not securing the prize that may 
be helpful to the end desired, will be published in The 
Journal at regular contributors’ rates. All manuscript 
should be sent to the editor of The School Jowrnal, 61 
Fast oth street, New York, on or before Aug 1, 1899 
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Editorial Letter. 


Rome. 


Of all cities Rome stands first as a treasure house; its 
treasures are historical and artistic; the former appeal to 
every visitor; it is the city of Romulus and Remus, of Czsar, 
Catiline, and Cicero; of Augustus, and Titus, or Paul and 
Peter. Its art treasures overwhelm the student; not one of 
the great artists but is here represented; Raphael and Michael 
Angelo are only two of a vast roll of eminent names. It is 
unfortunate that the work of these two giants in art is’ so fee- 
bly understood; this partly comes from the limited range of 
the subjects; for a thousand years the great artists were limited 
to portraying Holy Families, or other subjects drawn from 
the Sacred Scriptures; the student of art tires of seeing the 
same subject treated over and over. Nevertheless, there were 
giants in those days of old. 

Few leave Rome without a visit to Palatine Hill, which lies 
on the south side of the old Forum; it is about 2,000 feet 
across; it was the center of Rome; here Catiline and Cicero 
lived; here, also, Augustus after he became emperor. The 
excavations give one some idea of the immense buildings that 
were here. A passageway, with fine, mosaic floor, is shown 
as the place where Caligula was murdered in 399 A. D. We 
walked in the imperial palace (Domus Augustus), and its spa- 
cious rooms; the audience-room, 120 feet long, the court of 
justice, a garden court 180 feet square; beside this an im- 
mense dining-hall that looked out on the court. It must be 
borne in mind that these long rooms had colonnades on their 
sides; the remains of a few beautiful columns show that the 
whole must have been a scene of grandeur never again dupli- 
cated. 





ROME,—BRIDGE OF THE CAESARS, 


The Pedagogium, or school for the imperial slaves, lies at 
the foot of the hill. It must be remembered that the wealthy 
Romans wanted. only persons of cultivation to wait upon 
them. The walls were covered with sketches made by the 
stilus. In one of the rooms was found a caricature of the cru- 
cifixion. I afterward inspected it in the Kircher museum. A 
man with the head of an ass is affixed to a cross, with a pray- 
ing figure at his side, and the words, “ Alexamenos worships 
God.” There are other majestic ruins that conspire to im- 
press the beholder with the wealth and magnificence of an- 
cient Rome. Where did the money come from that must 
have been expended? We think the capitol at Washington is 
an immense and costly building, but in cld Roman days there 
were hundreds of buildings that would cu~pass it. It is com- 
monly replied, that the work was dons by slaves, and hence 
inexpensive. This is probably one answer hut let us not for- 
get that Rome taxed the whole world. ,esus was born in 
Bethlehem, because Joseph and Mary were on their way to 
Jerusalem to be taxed. It was the money thus wrung out of 
all the lands bordering on the Mediterranean and the other 
ports of Europe that was here expended. 

I have spoken briefly of the things that were on Palatine 
hill, which is on the south side of the Forum. Now, on its 
northeast side wonderful structures existed, now called Forums 
of the Emperors. They were apparently ornaments to the city 
built by various emperors. The most perfect of these is Tra- 
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jan’s, around which the electric cars now pass every few 
minutes. It has been partially excavated; its old floor is about 
twenty feet below the present pavement of the city. Trajan’s 
column still stands, rising to the height of 147 feet, made en- 
tirely of fine, white marble. Here it may be said that the 
walls of the old buildings were made of common stone, faced 
with fine marble; marble was as common as granite with us. 
The pavement of this forum was made of rare kinds of mar- 
ble. There were huge granite columns that were in some way 
got here from the distant Alps. How they did it is a mystery 
yet. 

A place of interest is the old Mamertine prison, which is at 
the north corner of the Forum, because it is a matter of tradi- 
tion that St. Peter was here imprisoned by Nero. By the his- 
torical student it is vested with interest, because Jegurtha and 
Catiline, and other eminent Romans perished here. It is a 
very ancient structure. There is a church built over it; here 
were two or three persons praying before an altar. A boy 
summoned the sacristan by pounding on a door, and then de- 
manded ten sous for his services. A light being brought, we 
descended into a room below the church, wholly dark, and 
gloomy, and damp. A hole in the floor was shown us open- 
ing into the top of the prison. Descending another long 
flight of steps, a door was opened, and we were in the prison. 
The walls were of solid stone; here and there were posts to 
which chains had been attached. The spring that burst forth 
as tradition asserts, when St. Peter needed it, to baptize the 
converted jailer, is exhibited. This room is twenty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and about seven feet high. The only way 
of entrance originally was by this hole in the roof; it was con- 
structed on the plan of certain mouse-traps yet seen. That 
this is the very prison Sallust describes in speaking of Cati- 
line’s confederates, who were here strangled, there is no room 
for doubt. 

We visited Keats’ rave; it is in a cemetery near the walls; 
it is in the old part not now used. He thought his name was 
“writ in water,” and had it so inscribed on his tomb; but his 
name is not yet effaced from the world’s memory. Shelley’s 
ashes are in the new part; the bodies of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, William and Mary Howitt, and numerous English 
residents of Rome are here. 


ROME.—THE COLISEUM, 


We visited several studios, and found men of great ability 
at work. Water colors are becoming fashionable enough to 
cause some of the first artists to lay by their oil paints. It is 
wonderful to see that the brilliant water colors in the frescoes 
have not faded a jot in all the centuries. This is the place for 
the artist to come. He finds art everywhere. The Italian 
decorates every nook and corner that is possible, and does it 
well. We would pass along the Via Margueta, the favorite 
street for artists, and see the mosaics, made of all sizes. Boys 
and girls copy St. Peter’s church, for example, making several 
each day. They become very deft in picking up the tiny pieces 
of colored glass and putting them in place. At one place a 
boy was at work, and he hardly referred to his design; he 
could do it from memory. These mosaics sell for twenty 
cents and upward. Then there were the cameo engravers. 
The head of Apollo is a favorite; there are Italian workmen 
who can copy that from memory. There is much work in 
marble; artists make new designs and sell them to those who 
will put them into marble. These are sold out of Italy, in 
France, Germany, England, and the United States. 

I am certain there is a great deal of happiness among the 
common people of Rome, though we think none but the 
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American people aré happy. The keynote is not so high as 
with us. The Italian eats bread three times a day, at night 
having a little soup and fruit; he is in good health; his diges- 
tion is good; he rarely employs a doctor; rents are very low; 
fires are only used for a little cooking; he buys his bread, a 
good loaf, for three cents; he is cheerful, full of sympathy for 
his fellows. And Italy is better off every year; so that to be 
an Italian is not so bad after all. A. M. K. 


By the courtesy of Thomas Cook & Sons we are permitted to use the two 
illustrations accompanying this article. They are taken from the pamphlet, 
** Tours to Europe.” : 


Publie Schools of England. 


The “ Philadelphia Ledger” has published lately a series of 
articles on the English public schools, the facts being obtained 
in part from the Public Schools Year Book for 1896. In- 
formation is given concerning 56 English schools, beside 
three in Scotland and one in the Isle of Man. In this list 


- are included boarding and day schcols as well as a number of 


the cndowed grammar schools. When, however, the English- 
man speaks cf “our great gublic schools,” he means the 
great boarding schcols of secondary grade which have from 
3u0 to 1,000 boys whom they fit either for more advanced 
courses of study or for social, military, or business life, 
Among the most widely known cf these are Winchester, Eton, 
Harrow, St. Paul's, atid Kugby. 

In the more popular schools, applications for admission 
are so numerous that it is necessary for a boy’s name to be 
entered for several years before he capects to begin his life 
in the school. The maximum age at which a boy may remain 
is regularly fixed. and the rules make it compulsory to con- 
tinuation in the school, that his progress shall keep pace with 
his advance in vears. 

The daily program at Shrewsbury is as follows : chapel at 
7.45. fcllowed Ly “first lesson” from: 8 to 9; then breakfast, 
and “second lesson” from 10 to 12; dinner at 2, then 
“third lesson’ frcm 3 te 5, except Tuesday and Thursday 
which are short lesson days, the work ending at 4 instead of 
5: teativne is 6.45, and during the winter the hour preceding 
is “study look-up.” Evening study hour is from 7.30 to 9, 
when prayers are read at the cottages in which the boys live, 
and which are under the care of a house master. 

Attendance at chapel is compulsory. The chapels con- 
nected with some of these schools are imposing and costly, 
the new one at Mariborough which cost $150,000, being con- 
sidered the finest in the country. The discipline is severe. 
The boys are not allowed to enter a place of entertainment of 
any kind, or any public house. No invitation can be accepted 
without the permission of the house master, and leave of 
absence is seldom granted. 

There is a regular costume for each school, though in 
nearly all, black coats, and black ties are worn. Hats and 
caps are of a prescribed pattern, though the various grades of 
scholastic and atheletic attainment are denoted by different 
combinations of color and design. The smaller boys at 
Eton wear the well known Eton jackets and broad white 
collars; the larger boys wear black coats with long tails, 
black trousers, turn down collars and white ties. 

In regard to the course of study, classics, mathematics, 
scripture study and history are held as all-important. The 
study of French has increased of late years, and a few pupils 
take German, but very little is done with natural science. 
The schools are equipped with laboratories, but the classical 
course is considered rather more advanced, and most of the 
honors and prizes are given to the classical students. 

In all the schools much is done in the line of athletics. 
Cricket and foot ball are usually compulsory, the latter being 
the principal amusement during the fall and winter. Most 
schools adhere quite closely to the rules of either the Rugby 
or the Association game. The important feature of the 
Association ‘game is the clever passing required, and it is 
the most popular game in England. 

Rackets is a game similar to the court tennis as played 
during the middle ages. It is played on a floor surrounded 
by four walls and lighted from above. The player uses a 
small racket and a hard ball which goes very swiftly. Fives 
is a form of the same game played with the hand enclosed 
in a leather faced glove, in place of the racket. 

“ Hare-and-hounds” is popular in winter. Many of the 
schools have excellent swimming baths and wherever this is 
possible, a boat club is maintained in connection with the 
school. Shields recording the athletic honors of each school 
are kept in the gymnasium or cricket pavilion, acting as an 
incentive to each succeeding generation of pupils. 

The best singers in the schools are made use of in the 
concerts or the choir, and in some places there are musical 
contests between the different houses. House and school 
singing are especially popular at Harrow owing in great 
part to Mr. John Farmer, who had charge of the singing for 
more than twenty years. 
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The National Educational Exhibit. 


The educational exhibit to be held in ‘connection with the 

National Educational Association promises to be most attrac- 
tive and interesting. The number of exhibitors will be 
large. 
Ccretary Bruce writes that the money required to 
entertain the N. E. A. is readily forthcoming, and might 
have been subscribed for before this time had the committee 
thought it necessary; in fact, he believes that there is more 
money in sight than is actually required. 

Everything is running in good order. 

The educational exhibits will be placed in the Exposition 
building as originally planned and afranged for. 

The people of Milwaukee have grown enthusiastic, and the 
reception the N. E. A. will receive will be a hearty one. 


Advice to New Teachers. 


Scranton, Pa.—Supt. Howell, gave to the graduates of the 
training schools, in his parting address, six practical sug- 
gestions, as follows : 

First.—Guard your heart and mind against prejudices of any 
kind; let the light of reason pour through the windows of 
your soul broad as truth itself and high as God. 

Second.—Do not attempt to teach too many things. It is 
the province of our public schools to give thorough instruc- 
— in a few things, not a superficial knowledge of many 
things. 

Third.—Never compare one child with another. Individual 
superiority should bring its own reward, mental stupidity 
its own rebuke. 

Fourth.—Ride no hobbies. Partiality to one branch means 
impartiality to the others. Good education implies a well 
balanced mind, a symmetrical man. 

Fifth—Learn to love nature. You cannot expect as 
teachers to count your wealth in stocks and bonds and golden 
eagles, your riches must come from within not from with- 
out. 

Sixth.—Let the heart rule the head. Love rules or should 
rule the world. 


In the Boardman Manual Training Schools. 


New Haven, Conn.—The regular annual exhibit of the 
Boardman manual training school is held early in June. Prin- 
cipal Mather considers “ The Boardman Monthly” the best 
means for stimulating the pupils to their best efforts. The 
number for May was edited, printed, and the articles contrib- 
uted by.the pupils. The designs for cover and illustrations 
were also made by them. As only the best work is used, this 
acts as an incentive, so that the literary talent is cultivated, the 
draughtsman can make use of his mechanical drawing, and 
the mathematician his calculations. 

Nothing is made in the school that is not useful. The gram- 
mar school boys make match holders, brackets, lampstands, 
and checker-boards. Later they make writing-desks, tables, 
and chairs. Horseshoes, pincers, andirons, with tongs, shovel, 
and poker, are made in the blacksmith shop. Much is done 
with Venetian ironwork, the pupils first drawing their own 
designs. The girls are making their own graduating gowns, 
and in the other department devoted to them, th: ey are keep- 
ing in mind Owen Meredith’ s statement, that “ Civilized man 
cannot live without cooks.” 


Practical Gain of a Thorough Education. 


In an address made at the dedication of the new high school 
building at New Britain, Conn., the Hon. E. A. Winship, 
editor of the “ New England Journal of- Education,” told the 
following stories: 

‘I was the means of getting a Harvard graduate into one of 
the largest publishing houses of Boston, and he had but $3 a 
week, and began behind every other boy, sweeping out the 
dirtiest rooms; but in a month he was no longer a “ boy,” but 
was “ on the stock,” In two months more he was a salesman, 
having “jumped” all those who worked for weekly wages, 
and found himself on a salary. Not one of the boys and men 
whom he passed in his rapid flight was jealous of his promo- 
tion, for he was “ one with them” when he staid with them; 
he simply distanced them all, and they saw it sooner than he. 
They knew that his training left them no chance in the race 
for promotion. 

“In another large house two young men began on the same 
low level, one a Yale graduate, the other a mighty bright boy 
from a New Hampshire farm, the genius of his native town. 
The latter was unquestionably the — boy, and he was 
well read, a self-trained scholar. The first promotion and the 
second came to the bright country youth. Then the college- 
trained man came up with him, passed him, distanced him, 
because he had vastly greater resources.’ 

In drawing his conclusions, Mr. Winship said: 

“Let it not be inferred that the high school or college 
training can take the place of talent or industry. No school 
makes brains. They must be born with one. Brains with- 
out training is better than training without brains; but every 
man in this age will make vastly better use of his talent if he 
be trained.. The greater the power, the higher the skill, the 
more important is it that his power and skill be trained to do 
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their best work, under the best conditions, to the best advan- 
tage of every associate. If this is true in the sports of life, it is 
infinitely more true in the industries, in commercial and mer- 
cantile affairs.” 


Progressive Schools in Greenfield. 


Greenfield, Mass.—Mr. Henry T. Bailey recently delivered 
a lecture on “ Elements of Beauty” the proceeds ($50.) being 
expended for works of art for the high school. Miss Cor- 
delia J. Stanwood, the teacher of art in the public schools, 
arranged for Mr. Bailey’s lecture and has created so great 
an interest in her department that two classes have been or- 
ganized by the pupils of the grammar and intermediate 
schools for the study of art out of school hours. 

Savings banks have been introduced into two schools and 
their success has been so great that they will be introduced 
into three additional schools in the fall. 

At the spring town meeting a liberal appropriation was voted 
for the introduction of manual training. Three members of 
the committee and Supt. Davie recently visited the Spring- 
field schools to see what is being done in this line there, and 
it is expected that knife work and sewing will be introduced 
into the grammar and intermediate schools in the fall. 

A commercial department was added to the high school 
in September, 1896, and the success has been so great, and the 
work in book-keeping, typewriting, and stenography under 
Mr. W. O. Holden has been so good, that an increased appro- 
priation was voted for this department at the annual town 
meeting. 


Normal Training School Commencement. 


The normal training school, Lewiston, Maine, of which 
Miss Adelaide V. Finch is principal, held its commencement 
exercises June 16. An address was given by the Hon. W. 
H. Judkins, mayor of Lewiston and the diplomas were 
awarded by the president of the board of education. An ex- 
hibit was made in Assembly Hall of “suggestions for black- 
board decoration,” the work of the teachers-in-training. The 
final theses of the graduates were, Comenius, Anna G. Dunn; 
Basedow, Catherine M. Connelley; Pestalozzi, Edith M. 
Thompson; Froebel, Marguerite M. Connors; Herbart, Laura 
M. Smith; Horace ‘Mann, Jane I. Scott. 


Newark’s New High School 


Newark, N. J.—The schoolhouse committee of the board 
accepted: plans at the meeting of April 29, for the new high 
school. A vigorous fight was made for plans of Newark 
architects, but finally, those of Messrs. Howard & Caldwell 
of New York city were adopted. The work on the new 
building will be begun as soon as the purchased site has been 
cleared of old buildings and made ready for use. 


Utah Notes. 


The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Logan June 
14, 15, I 

Dr. J. T. Kingsbury, formerly acting president of Utah 
university, has been elected president of the institution, and 
will enter upon his duties July 1. No educator in Utah has 
more friends among the educational fraternity than Dr. 
Kingsbury. 


Salt Lake will erect during the coming summer an eighteen- 
room building, which will comprise the most recent improve- 
ments in modern school architecture. 


Dr. J. E. Talmage, retiring president of Utah university, 
becomes Deseret professor of geology in that institution. 


Rev. W. S. Hunt has been chosen president of the Salt Lake 
college, an institution under the control of the Congregational 
church. W. S. Webster. 


News from North Dakota. 


During May and June institutes have been held in fourteen 
counties. Three summer schools will be in session during 
August for the teachers of eleven counties of the state. 
This is in accordance with the provisions of the school law 
as amended during the last session of the legislature. 


The following changes will occur in the schools: Principal 
Martin, of the Cando high school, goes to St. Thomas. Prin- 
cipal Jewell, of the Drayton high school, will retain his posi- 
tion, and will also assist Mr. C. E. Jackson, the veteran super- 
intendent of Pembina county. 


Mr. J. C. Hood, of Oakes,, will go to Lisbon to build up its 
schools. The vacancy left by the death of Supt. C. E. Nichols, 
of Dickey county, will be filled by W. E. Hicks, of the Ellen- 
dale schools. Mr. Nichols was held in high esteem, and Mr. 
Hicks is equally capable and popular. 


With the opening of another school year the appropriations 
made for the normal schools and the university will be avail- 
able, and an increased prosperity may be expected for these 
institutions. 


The last state tuition fund apportionment is $1.16 per capita. 
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Good Times for City Children. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The city has appropriated $3,000 for main- 
taining the twenty school yards that are to be kept open as 
public playgrounds during July and August. Each will be 
under the direction of a competent teacher, who will lead the 
children in their play, and teach them games. There will be a 
sand heap in each yard, with shovels and buckets for the chil- 
dren to play with, and bean bags, skipping ropes, and other 
appliances will be furnished. 


Pension Bill Refused a Third Reading. 


Boston, Mass.—The bill providing for a school teacher’s 
— fund in Boston was refused a third reading by the 

ouse. 

The bill provided for the reservation of one per cent. of the 
salaries of school teachers. The whole annual amount paid in 
by any teacher, however, was not to exceed $20. When a 
teacher has served 30 years, 15 of which must have been in 
the Boston schools, she might retire on an annuity not to ex- 
ceed $1,000. 7 

Mr. Post, of Lennox, opposed the bill, on the ground that it 
would encourage spinsterhood. 

Mr. George, of Haverhill, said that teachers should save 
enough from their salaries to keep them in their old age. 

There were only two members in defence of the bill, and it 
was rejected without division. 


Pupils Taught by Learners. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The school board placed two of the pub- 
lic schools under the control of the normal school authorities 
at the opening of the school year. Many parents object to 
having the public schools used as practice schools for the nor- 
mal school, and the school-authorities are trying to allay this 
prejudice, It is too early to judge of the success. 

The number of teachers elected in June was largely reduced, 
owing to the placing of two schools in charge of the State nor- 
mal school. 

The school in the Caswell district was closed on account of 
the small number of pupils, The city pays for the transporta- 
tion of pupils in this district to another school. An assistant 
in drawing and manual training was elected, and began his du- 
ties in September. 


Happy Pupils of the City of Elms! 


New Haven, Conn.—The bimetallists of this city have 
charged that the pupils of the public schools are being given 
false ideas of financial history by means of a text-book which, 
it is claimed, distorts the facts. In deference to these citizens, 
it is probable that the objectionable portions of the book will 
be skipped. This will solve the difficulty completely, for amid 
the possible delights of skipping part of a school book, not a 
pupil will be guilty of even a glance at a single one of the 
offending pages. 


Started in the Telegraph Office. 


The vertical handwriting is said to have been first employed 
by telegraph operators in taking night dispatches. Before the 
days of the typewriter these men were compelled to write for 
several hours every night at a high rate of speed. They learned, 
by experience, that the vertical was both an easy and legible 
handwriting. 


A Pyramid of Pennsylvania Stones. 


Stones have been collected from all parts of the state for 
the use of the State college, and a pyramid thirty-two feet in 
height has been erected of these. M. C. Ihlseng,- of the de- 
partment of mining engineers, in the college, says: “ Fifty 
or a hundred years from now this column will afford our 
architects and builders the result of a comparative test upon 
the value of these materials which have been exposed to like 
atmospheric condition.” Some very fine samples of granite, 
marbles of different kinds, limestones, and brownstones are 
used, also some of the conglomerate mountain stones mined 
near Wilkesbarre. The latter stone is exceptionally strong 
and durable, and is very desirable for bridges and foundation 
work, being composed of a colorless quartz, cemented by 
silica. It occurs in thick layers, and can be had in any dimen- 
sion desired. It is easily accessible, and cheaply mined. 


On a Par With Unskilled Laborers. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Thze teachers were notified at the close 
of their year’s work, June 4, that their pay would be cut 5 per 
cent., on the ground that workingmen receiving but a dollar a 
day complained of the fact that the teachers were receiving so 
much more than they. 


Another New Building for Harrisburg. 


On May 12 another new school building was dedicated in 
Harrisburg. It is named after Prof. J. P. Wickersham, one 
of the first state superintendents of public instruction, and 
one of the leading educators of his day. The building is a 
two-story, eight-room structure of pressed brick, with granite 
base and blue stone trimmings. The interior is finished in 
oak with flooring of Georgia yellow pine. Each room has a 
washstand and drinking fountain. The closets are in the base- 
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ment, which is cemented, while there are toilet-rooms on all 
floors for use of the teachers. The fan system of heating and 
ventilating is used, the engine and boiler being located in the 
basement. All the rooms will be occupied next term. 


Dr. Christian Endeavor Clark’s Orphans’ Home. 


Bellows Falls, Vt—There are now thirty-four boys and 
seven girls in the Kurn Hattin home at Westminster, four 
miles from here. The girls are in a house by themselves, 
which is large enough to accommodate nearly three times that 
number, if the income were sufficiently large. The home was 
started in 1894, by Dr. Francis Clark, president of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, and it is doing excellent work in the 
way of preparing dependent orphans for useful manhood and 
womanhood. 


Brief Notes of General Interest. 


Phillips, Me.—Clarence Edgar Walker, a teachyr who 
pounded a boy for not knowing his grammar lesson, was fined 
$10 for the assault and was afterward pelted with unsalable 
eggs, by a crowd. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y.—The board of education has appro- 
priated $1,000 for the benefit of the public library. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Alvan G. Clark, who made the lenses 
for the Lick and Yerkes telescopes died June 9. The lens 
for the Yerkes telescope given to Chicago university was 
the triumph of his life. It is forty inches in diameter, with 
Ror length of 64 feet. The cost of lens and fittingg was 

5,060. 


The graduating class of 1897 at Vassar comprised 104 
young women, the largest class in the history of the college. 


Lynn, Mass.—An order was recently introduced before the 
board, providing that teachers be elected for a term of service 
dependent upon worth and efficiency, instead of their appoint- 
ment being made simply for the school year. 


Washington, D. C.—According to the annual report, the 
number of books in the Congressional library is 748,115, be- 
side 245,000 pamphlets. During the past year there have been 
more than 70,000 new copyrights, an increase of 4,000 over 
last year, mainly due to the extension of the international 
copyright system. 


The Newark (N. J.) “ Advertiser” says: 

“The public school system of a city should be conducted on 
exactly the same lines, in respect to the capacity and worth of 
the teachers, as any successtul private educational establish- 
ment. Where teachers show incapacity, they should be re- 
placed by capable teachers. Justice, alike to the people who 
support the schools, and the pupils who attend them, requires 
that the standard of ability shall be kept up in public educa- 
tion with regard to persons and personal preferenecs.” 


Wheeling, W. Va.—There is a rule in Marion county, long 
since established, requiring daily readings from the Bible in 
public schools. Richard Kenny, of Boothville, has petitioned 
the supreme court to compel the board of education to rescind 
this rule. Mr. Kenny’s seven children attended the public 
schools, and when his request to have the Bible readings 
stopped was refused, he kept the children away during , the 
readings. They were expelled, hence the petition to the 
court. 


There is great divergence of opinion in Milwaukee as to 
whether German should be abolished as a study in the pub- 
lic schools or not. The strongest argument in favor of its 
continuance seems to be the fact that it is the home language 
of a large portion of the people, so that it is wise to study that 
rather than any other language aside from English. 


Papers of the Herbart Society. 


The “Third Year-Book of the National Herbart Society ” 
will be issued and sent out to members early this month, 
in preparation for the N. E. A., at Milwaukee. Old members 
are requested to send in the yearly dues at once, so as to meet 
the cost of publication. Single membership, $1.00 per year. 
In clubs, 75 cents each. The leaders of local clubs are re- 
quested to collect and send in the fees for the number of 
members required. 

The National Herbart Society now has 675 members, in- 
cluding 32 local clubs in different parts of the country. The 
coming year it is expected there will be at least 2,000 members. 

Besides the supplementary papers on “ Training for Citi- 
zenship,” the next Year-Book (3d) will contain four import- 
ant papers on “Moral Education in Schools,” as follows: 
By Dr. John Dewey, the University of Chicago; President 
Charles De Garmo, Swarthmore college; Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, commissioner cf education, Washington, D. C.; Principal 
John Adams, Teachers Training college, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Other publications follow later in the year, and will be sent 
to all regular members. 

Address Charles A. McMurry, secretary of the National 
Herbart Society, the University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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Summer Travel Guide 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Every year a large proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation of two months duration in traveling. Last 
summer it centered at Buffalo, N. Y., because of the meeting of the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


meets this year at Milwaukee ,Wis., from July 6 to 9. 


It will draw together teachers from all parts of the United States. A One Fare Round Trip Rate is 


made on the railroads, plus the annual fee to the N, EK. A. Many attractive side trips can be made from there, 


The Glens Falls Summer School will attract a large number of earnest 
students this year, It begins July 20; continues three weeks, 
The Martha's Vineyard Summer School, at its beautiful seaside resort 
will be a delightful place to visit. Begins July 12—4 wee 
Chautauqua has a thousand attractions. Its special course forlteachers is 
becoming very popular. July 3—6 weeks, 
The Various Summer Schools, for teachers will be largely patronized. 


See special list of them in Tue Journat, also in the Summer School Number of 
Tue Journat for May 1x, 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of Tuk Scuoot Journat. 


The American Institute of Instruction brings together several thousand 
teachers each year. This year at Montreal. July 9 to 12. 
_ _ The New.York, Penssyovesin, and other State Teachers’ Associations held 
in the summer bring together a large representation. In addition to these there 
are held nearly = County Teachers’ Institutes, making necessary a very large 
amount of traveling on the part of teachers. 

European Tours. An increasing number of teachers visit Europe each year. 
Note the supplement in May rst. Journac. 

Summer Homes in the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other sea- 
shore places are great favorites with the teachers, 


Any Special information as to dates will be found 


by consulting this supplement or by writing direct to ihe managers, or to the editors, Enclose stamp for reply. 








Across the Alleghenies to Chicago, 


En Route to the National Educational Associa- 
tion Convention at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Beneath a great high, wide-spreading, graceful arch, you 
stand, through the white grass of which the sunlight filters 
down over lines of long, sleek passenger cars made up into 
trains about to start for various sections of the country. 

You are inthe Jersey City station of America’s -greatest rail- 
road—the Pennsylvania. Behind you, across the river, lies the 
metropolis of the new world—New York; before you, at the 
end of goo miles of glistening steel rails—Chicago. A 
clock above your head tells you that it is 10 A. M., and a time- 
table in your hand informs you that before this hour to-mor- 
row you will have arrived at your Mecca. 

On the route you cross the Passaic river four miles from 
where it empties into Newark bay, and are whirled through the 
city of Newark itself, the first city in point of population and 
wealth in New Jersey. Before Elizabeth is reached you have 
your luncheon before you, but you stop eating for a moment to 
look at what was the first English settlement in the state. 
Rahway, another manufacturing town, flashes by, and then, just 
as you have finished eating, and are thinking about an after- 
luncheon cigar, the Raritan river glimmers beneath you, and 
the train dashes into New Brunswick and out again, giving 
you just a peep at the stately old buildings and verdant campus 
of Rutgers college, which was chartered by King George III., 
of England, in 1770,—Queens college then, of course,—and of 
several mills and factories, the roofs of which are on a level 
with the car windows. 

The train is now making good time through level country, 
cultivated by well-to-do, energetic farmers, who send their pro- 
duce to both New York and Philadelphia. Youcatch a glimpse 
of Princeton: Junction, and the smoothly-shaven man with 
glasses who sits near to you will tell you, if you ask him, that 
three miles away, at the top of yonder ridge, is Princeton col- 
lege, his alma mater. 

The Trenton of to-day, which you pass, is noted principally 
for its potteries. The Delaware river is crossed in a flash, and 
you have passed into the rich farming and grazing country of 
Bucks county in Pennsylvania. Bristol and a succession of 
smaller villages lying along the west bank of the Delaware 
contain many residences of Phila. business men, who make the 
journey to and from that city daily. Now you begin to notice 
mammoth manufactories, from the tall chimneys of which the 
smoke is pouring, and row after row of small brick houses, with 
white shutters, and low, white doorsteps, and you know by this 
sign that you are in the outlying districts of the city of the 
Quakers. You see Fairmount park, then the silver Schuylkill 
at your feet. Off to your right, rising above the rich foliage, 
you see, as the train thunders over the bridge which spans the 
river, the surviving relics of the World’s Fair of 1876. The 
city’s zdological gardens are on your left as your train sweeps 
around along curve prior to recrossing the river at a point 
farther south, and gliding into the city proper over an elevated 
per similar to that over which you were carried out of Jersey 

ity. 

The magnificent scenery in which the Pennsylvania’s route 
to Chicago is so rich lies for the most part west of Philadel- 
phia. The journey has now really just been commenced, and 
after a stop for luncheon at the Broad street station, you walk 
through the train to the observation car, which is attached to 
the rear end. 

If you have been pleasantly astonished at the elegant and 
complete comfort of the train and its accessories vou are sure 





to be equally amazed at the luxury of this car, designed pri- 
marily for the women passengers, but which is as much yours 
as theirs. The rattan furniture, upholstered in rich velvets, the 
soft carpets, the wide and high windows, slightly bowed, with 
their sumptuous draperies, the writing-desks, and tables, and 
book-shelves, similar to those you have just left in the smoker, 
are but incidents. The chief feature of the car lies beyond these 
in the extreme rear. At first glance, it reminds you of a piaz- 
za upon which this beautiful room opens out, and a piazza 
from which the view is constantly changing. It is as broad as 
the car and equally as deep. There is room upon it for a dozen 
or more chairs. Itssides are protected by the car’s sides, which 
extend out to meet the ornate brass railing that incloses its 
end, and the car’s roof is its canopy. As the train glides out 
once more into the open country, through a landscape that is 
probably more like an English landscape than anything to be 
found elsewhere on the American continent, you notice on 
either hand the picturesque villas and manor houses of many 
of Philadelphia’s wealthiest citizens, who here make their home 
the year round; but from your present position you notice 
something else as well. The road-bed, with its four tracks, 
stretching away behind this fast-flying hotel of yours, is, you 
see, in the most perfect order. You notice,too,that your train 
is protected by the block signal system; to be overtaken and 
run into by a train which follows is a simple impossibility. 

“A wonderful road!” remarks your next neighbor. The 
company not only employ these block signals, which you must 
have observed, but the interlocking switch, which is another 
safeguard, and the air-brake, which, you know, places the 
speed of the train entirely in the hands of the engineman, 
who, from his position in the cab of the locomotive, is best 
fitted to look after it. In the matter of speed,” your neighbor 
continues. “the company is constantly making improvements. 
Years ago it introduced these track tanks,” and as he speaks 
you see beneath you, between the tracks over which you are 
flying, a long, narrow pan of water. “The locomotive,” he 
goes on, “takes up water from these as it goes, without ma- 
terially slacking speed. The heavy rails and the perfect road- 
bed are other adjuncts valuable in this direction; as are 
also the company’s stone bridges. Of late the line of road, 
too, has. been very considerably straightened. Curves have 
been taken out and heavy grades lessened. The Pennsylvania, 
you see, considers speed an essential, but always secondary to 
safety. As for the comfort it secures its patrons I need not 
speak. In no hotels in the country can you find more con- 
veniences.” 

Meanwhile you pass through Delaware and Chester and 
Lancaster counties. Presently the Susquehanna river is dis- 
covered on your left, flowing placidly between low-lying 
banks, and then the train rolls smoothly into the station at 
Harrisburg, the capital of the Keystone state. Five miles 
farther on you reach the Kittatinny mountains, the first of 
the Allegheny range. To your right rise gigantic 
ridges sundered by the waters in their passage, but 
leaving numerous rocks in the channel to break the river into 
rapids and fret it into foam. 

Leaving the Susquehanna, the road now follows the 
beautiful blue Juniata in its course through the mountains 
and valleys, until its sources are reached amid the great Alle- 
ghenies. 

After a brief stop at the Altoona station, where dinner is 
served, the giant locomotive at the head of your train begins 
the ascent of the heaviest grade on the line; then you begin 
the circuit of the world-famous Horse-Shoe Curve, the most 
stupendous piece of engineering ever accomplished. As the 
enormous bend, sweeping first north, then curving westward, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 789.) 
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VACATION HINTS 


On certain dates in the latter part of June and forepart of July the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Ry. will offer some real bargain days in the sale of special low rate excursion tickets to 





SAN FRANCISCO AND RETURN at less than half rates. 
MILWAUKEE AND RETURN at about half rates. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND RETURN at half rates. 
CHATTANOOGA AND RETURN at half rates. 


SHORE 
» GAN 4 
5 Mm souTHege 
Raiw avd 


TO ALL SUMMER RESORTS 


Ree in the Eastern, Middle, and Western country for which 


very low rate tourist tickets are sold June}1 tolOctober 1. 


PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION about the above special excursions, book of informatiom about the service 


of this route, and ‘‘ Summer Tours, 1897,” a handsome book of tours to the East, all sent free on request. 


TICKET AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


SELL 


TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


en ee ee ee ee ee “sn 





** Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest over the threshold thereof.’’—Futter. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


: The question, “ Where shall we go for health and pleasure?” assumes greater importance each succecding year with the American public. and the following 
is given to assist those who are in doubt in settling this important point, as well as to show them what a wonderful country lies bet ween the Missouri River and 


the Pacific Coast. 


Americans go to Europe to see Switzerland and the Rhine, to spend a winter in Italy, to do the Pyrenees and the Alps, to visit the German Spas, the High- 
lands of Scotland, the Giant’s Causeway of Ireland, and other places of interest; when right in their own country, almost at their doors, are rivers, forests, 


lakes, and mountains, a1d medicinal springs rivaling the Pool of Bethesda of old; sublime scenery bordering on the weird and supernatural, 


dells far excelling those of Europe, or any other portion of the civilized world. 
language to be able to enjoy them. 


uiet vales and 


These places, too, are easy of access, and it is not necessary to learn a foreign 


Following up the sentiment so generally expressed nowadays, “* America for scenery,” it is important that every American, native or naturalized, should 
post himself, as a matter of patriotism and pride, on the resources and characteristics of his own country. ; Bese 
Nowhere on the globe is there to be found such a variety of climate, scenery, and resources as between the Missouri River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, 


and the Pacific Ocean ; and in this magnificent stretch of count 
known country can be found in this area, 


are found resorts which can be enjoyed at all seasons of the year. 
Here Nature not only equals, but excels, everything that she has done for mankind in other portions of the glove ; 


The best climate of every 


and American enterprise and skill have made them accessible to the nations of the earth, : : 
To a vast majority of our people this great country was, until within the last few years, practically a sealed book, when its treasures of climate, scenery 
and products were opened up to to the world, by the original completion and the later extensions of 


COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Colorado Springs is essentially a home resort. There are more pecple who have 
summer homes here than in any of the other frequented places in Colorado, 
There are good hotels in abundance and any number of attractive boarding- 
houses; but such is the beauty and salubrity of the place that visitors who 
arrive here make up their minds to stay for the entire season, aid, as the result, 
they gather about them the essentials of home life and home comfort, 

A few miles distant from Colorado Springs, and connected by an electric 
street railway, is enchanted 


MANITOU AND THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


Everyone has heard of it, hundreds of thousands have been there, and thou- 
sands more each succeeding summer wend thcir way to this queen of mountain 
resorts. For Manitou possesses a charm which lingers—a magic spell which 
comes unbidden to haunt the traveler who has once rested under her witching 


glances, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Idaho Springs, 7,543 feet above the sea level, is a beautiful place located in 
Clear Creek Canon, Colorado, It is reached by the Union Pacific and Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf Rys. 

In so far as nature equips resorts, Idaho Springs is the finest that the Rocky 
Mountains afford. The heights on either side are not rocky or rugged, but 
verdant and inviting. Sometimes deer are seen wandering through them, 
almost within sight of the hotels, The Hotels are good, and society the best. 
Idaho Springs is so near Denver that many families from the latter city sum- 
mer here, stopping either at its excellent hotels or at the adjoining cottages, 


GARFIELD BEACH, UTAH. 
Garfield Beach, is eighteen miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, and is reached from the east by the Union Pacific & 
Oregon Short Line Rys, It is the only real sand beach on the lake, and is con- 





sidered by many to be the finest in the world. It should be, and will be, the 
great resort of the continent. In the long, sunny days of June, July, August 
and September, the water b:comes delightfully warm, much warmer than the 
ocean, It is 21 per cent. salt, while the ocean is only 3 per cent. The water is 
so dense that a person is sustained on its surface indefinitely without effort. 
The baths are extremely invigorating. 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO. 


This famous resort has become well known to tourists only within the past 
few years. 

There are thirteen ores within a radius of one-half a mile from the hotel— 
the first one, 200 feet from the hotel, bubbles from the top of a conical mound. 
Swan Lake, six miles east, is a beautiful sheet of water of unknown depth ; 
Formation Springs, five miles northeast, shows some curious effects of lime 
deposit, petrifying moss leaves and twigs perfectly. Hooper Spring, one and 
one-half miles distant, is a beauty; but all pale into insignificance before the 
Mammoth Spring. This is five miles from the station, The health-giving pro- 
perties of the waters are widely known, and are recommended by the faculty 
as a specific for indigestion, stomach, and kidney troubles, etc. Springs aear 
the station are strongly tinctured with iron, and are an effectual remedy for 
thin blood, ladies in delicate health, etc. The ‘*Idanha” water is bottled at 
the works about a mile from the station, 


HAILEY, IDAHO. 


Hailey, Idaho, is reached only by the Union Pacific and Oregon Short Line 
- One and a half miles from Hailey are the famous Hailey Hot Springs. 
The ride or walk thither is very pleasant, leading through 2 picturesque little 
valley, and the location, in a lovely glen in sight of several rich mines, is very 
pleasant. Large volumes of water, of a temperature of ts50 degrees, and con- 
taining sulphate of soda, iron, magnesia, sulphur, and other desirable ingre- 
——— oo found in scores of springs. Commodious swimming-baths are 
provided, 








GOING TO THE CONVENTIONS ? 


BOTH REACHED BY QNE POPULAR LINE. 


. P WES I ~~ SHORE They run ~~ through slee om <7" 
Be sure your tickets read via Boston and the East by the FITC 
~ we = and from Chicago, St. Louis, and ty Was Sy 
=—=KA the WABASH and the N. Y. C. & ST. L. R. 


The Meetings are at New York City, June 30th to July 3, New York State Teachers’ 
Convention. At Milwaukee, July 6-9, National Educational Convention. 


BOTH REACHED BY THE THROUGH CAR ES ( 4 vee wacesa peti ours 
ee eee RAI LROAD= 


Secure Your Tickets via that Line. . . . The Best and the Cheapest. 


This is the only through-car line in existence duting the summer season running Buffet Drawing-room Cars b>tween Washington 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND THE SUMMER? 

Have you given the matter any thought ? The Farmers, the Hotel Keepers, | No great Railroad in America offers the advantages for summer travel and 
and the West Shore Ratiroad have done it for you. New resorts have been | enjoyment equal to the West Shore Railroad. Starting from New York 
established near New York and in the Catskill Mountains. (around which are clustered more pleasure resorts than any other city in 

the world) paralleling the grandest river on the continent, it traverses val- 

An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued by the West Shore Rail- | leys celebrated in song and story ; reaches many crystal lakes reposiing like 
pene giving a long list of Summer Homes and outing places. The work can | gems in their mountain settings ; furnishes access by branches and connec- 

had free on application, yor by sending eight cents in stamps (for postage,) | tions to the magnificent forests of the Catskill and Adirondack Mountains, 
= H.B. Jacor, G. F. P. A , No. 368 Broadway, New York. terminating at the world’s wonder, Niagara Falls. 


For ouetion s as to Rates, Trains, ee apply to any West Shore Ticket Agent, or W, E. BROWN, C. P. A., Syracuse, N.Y. 
. C. KALBFLEISCH, C., P. A.. Rochester, N. Y.; F. J. WOLFE, Geo’! Agent, Albany, a Be 
4 H. B. JAGOE, G. E. P. A., 363 Broadway, New York. Cc. E, LAMBE RT, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 


snc Summer Resorts 


of Colorado and California are best reached via the 


COLORADO SHORT LINE. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and Palace Reclining 
Chair Cars (no extra charge) from St. Louis and Kansas 











City to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver with- 
out change connecting with the 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROUTES TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, without change. Excursion 





Tickets at reduced rates. For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, and further 
information address the company’s agents or 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





C. G. Warner, Vice-President. W. B. Dopprince, Gen’l Manager. H.C. Townsenb, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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RATE 


A FIRST-CLASS LINE FOR 
FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Boston, New York, and the East 





Detroit, Chicago and the West.... 





via BUFFALO and NIAGARA FALLS 


THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE. 


Are You Going to 


MILWAUKEF? 


If so, write for information regarding the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 











Membership Fee. 
% & 


One Fare for the Round Trip, plus $2.00 cian 


ARE YOU THINKING OF A SUMMER OUTING 


‘ % 
W. H. UNDERWOOD, Buffalo. 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


in the Adirondacks, on the St. Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the Seashore, at Mackinaw, or elsewhere? Send for A Summer 
Note Book, mailed to any address on receipt of ro cents, descriptive of the various Summer Resorts, revised and profusely illustrated . 


O. W. RUGGLES, Chicago. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

















MAY I SEND YOU 


“te California a ss« 


It is the name of a delightful winter or summer tour, and 
an entertaining illustrated descriptive book. The book is 


free; the trip is not. You can, however, reach California 


OVER THE 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


as cheaply as via any other line, with better and more 
speedy service. Our improved Pullman tourist sleepers 
meet the requirements of those who seek economy with- 


out sacrifice of any essential comfort. 


Address W. J. Biack, G.P.A., A. T. & S. F. RY. Topeka, KASs., or 
C. A. Il1teeins, A.G.P.A., Gr. Nor. BLbG., CHIcAGo. 














Summer Tours 


The illustrated book published by the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad, 
entitled “ Routes and Rates for Summer 
Tours,” is about as perfect as a railroad 
book can be. It consists of 228 pages, octa- 
vo size, with illuminated cover, and contains 
more than 150 fine illustrations of noted 
scenes and summer resorts. It gives a list 
of 800 hotels, and routes and rates for more 
than 600 combination summer excursjon tick- 
ets for Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, Clay- 
ton, Alexandria Bay and a!l Thousand Island 
resorts, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
Massena Springs, Ottawa River, Saguenay 
River, Ha-Ha Bay, Hudson River, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, Lake Memphrema- 
gog, White Mountains, Green Mountains, 
Adirondack Mountains, cities of Ottawa, 
Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Port- 
land, Old Orchard Beacb, Kennebunkport and 
sea-cost resorts of Maine and all of New 
England, St. John, N. B., St. Andrews, N. 
B., and the Maritime Provinces, Boston, 
New York,and all mountain, lake, river, and 
seashore resorts in Canada, New York and 
all New England. It contains seven beauti- 
ful maps, all of which are printed in colors, 
and among which are a birds-eye-view map 
ofthe country from Niagara Falls to the 
Atlantic Ocean; a map of the Thousand 
Islands, a map of the St. Lawrence River, a 
map of Saguenay River, a map of the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, and a large map of all 
summer resorts east of Montreal. 

This beautiful book will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of ten cents postage, by 
applying to THEODORE BUTTERFIFLD, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS WHO 
ARE GOING 


to the NationaL Epucationat Asso- 
CIATION MEETING AT MILWAUKEE in 
July next, will assuredly use the 
Nickel Plate Road, if they will only 
investigate its advantages before de- 
ciding. A saving of $1.50 to $3.00 in 
price of tickets, its dining car service 
unexcelled, Wagner Palace Sleeping 
Cars between Boston, New York and 
Chicago, solid trains of elegant coaches 
New York to Chicago via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Roads, thus ensuring 
“No Change of Cars” for those who 
do not desire sleepers. Its enjoyable 
route along the shores of Lake Erie, 
with its cool breezes and enchanting 
scenery, all combine to make travel 
on the Nickel Plate Road, a luxury 
and pleasure. 

For all information as to low rates, 
etc., call upon your nearest ticket 
agent, or address F. J. Moore, Gen’ 
Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





‘TH 


| 
| 





An American Express Company 
Travelers Cheque 


is practically a Certified Cheque — to one’s own order, 
in gold or its equivalent, by upwards of 20,000 correspondents 
throughout the world. 


These Cheques are more available, economical and 
secure than any other form of Travelers Credit, and by 
reason of the entirely original manner in which they are 
drawn, are virtually a Universal Currency. 

Travelers Cheques are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $200, with the exact amount in foreign 
money printed thereon, which will be paid in gold or its 
equivalent, without discount or commission, by the 
Company’s banks and bankers in the principal countries of 
Europe. This designation and payment is a distinct advan- 
tage, as the holder knows what he is entitled to receive and 
always obtains a larger amount than by other means. 


E TRAVELER’S IDENTIFICATION 


and a positive security against loss, are easily and 
simply obtained by his signature and counter-signature on 
the Cheques. 


‘TRAVELERS SAVE TIME 


and avoid delay and inconvenience by the use of these 
Cheques. Through arrangements existing with the principal 
hotels, shop-keepers, tourist agents, steamship companies 
and others to accept the same, the necessity of specially 
visiting bankers to obtain funds and consequent loss of time 
are frequently avoided, as well as delays (incident to the use 
of letters of credit) resulting from inabil'ty to obtain funds 
from banks on Sundays, holidays and fete days, or before 
or after business hours. 


Cheques, Rates and Other Information 


may be obtained at any Agency of the American Express 
Company, or at the principal offices of the Company: New 
YorK, 65 Broadway; CHICAGO, 78 Monroe Street; Boston, 
45 Franklin Street; Lonpon, 3 Waterloo Place; Paris, 
6 Rue Halevy. 





National Educational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 6-9. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


The “Bic 


will name Special Low Rates to 


Four Route’ 


the teachers and their friends for 
the annual meeting to be held 


at Milwaukee. These occasions 


Hudson River by Daylight. 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
The American Continent. 





THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


Michigan’s 
imam Great 

| Summer 
Kesorts 








are always looked forward to as 
among the most pleasurable 
trips which can be made during 
the summer. The superior line 
of the “ Bic Four Route” be- 
tween Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Columbus and intermedi- 
ate points to Chicago, will afford 
the best facilities. Full infor- 
mation concerning this trip will 
be cheerfully furnished on appli- 
cation to any agent of the Bic 


Four Route. 





“NEW YORK” «~ “ALBANY” 


OF THE 


Hudson River Day Line 
Dally, Except Sunday. 

Lv NEW YORK, Dessrossss ST., 
Lv NEW YORK, WEsT 22D SrT., N. R., 900 AM 


8.40 AM 


Lv ALBANY, Hami.toX Sr., 8-30 AM 


The attractive route for summer pleasure travel 
to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St Lawrence River 


The superb steamers ‘* New York” and “Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world, 
and are the finest of their class afloat. They 

are designed exclusively for the passenger 

service, and catry no freight. Their rich 
furnishings, cost!y paintings, private parlors, 
and main-d:ck dining-rooms, commandiog 
the river scenery, have given them a world- 
wide renown. 

As adelighful link in the chain of asummer tour, 
the trip upor down the Hudson river on one of 
these steamers is recommended to the traveling 
public. Send 6 cts. postage for Summer Book to 


F, B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 








will be reached this season quickly and 
comfortably by the fast trains and through 
sleeping cars from 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, INDIAN APOLIS 
LOUISVILLE, ano DETROIT, 


VIA THE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
INDIANA R. R. 


The G. R. & I “Red Book" containing maps, 
views, and descriptive matter of Northern Michi- 
gan, t me cards, rates, etc , sent on opplication to 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G.P.A., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The _New England Railroad VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin 











OFFERS A GREAT VARIETY OF ALTRACTIVE SUMMER TOURS | esthern Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and 
oes See SP SSS | South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, 
Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Bar Harbor and the Maine | Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds 
~~ Coast, the Hunting and Fishing Resorts of = Pine Tree | 
State, the North Shore of [assachusetts, the Catskills, | 
Watch Hill, R. 1., Block Island, and many other resorts. | f°‘ Summer homes, nearly all of which are 


located on or near lakes which have not been 
Interview the Ti ket Agen's ani ask for list of tours, , | fished out. 


| of charming localities pre-eminently fitted 


These resorts range in variety 
|from the ‘full dress for dinner” to tke 
. . e e e flannel shirt costume forevery meal. Among 

] he Air Line Limited Train | the list are names familiar to many of our 

| readers as the perfection of Northern sum- 
Between BOSTON AND NEW YORK, mer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 

IS ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR TOURISTS, LADIES AND CHILDREN, | points of interest are within a short distance 

Leaves Park €q. Station, Boston and Grand Central Station, New York, from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
1.00 P.M., EVERY WEEK-DAY | them are so far away from the “ busy marts 

Due opposite city 6.00 p.m. Stops only at Middletown, Ct., en route | of civilization,” that they cannot be reached 
BUFFET SMOKER, PARLOR CAR, AND COACHES ATTACHED. | ta a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 


BUFFET LUNCH SERVED EN ROUTE | over the. finest road in the Northwest—the 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


| Send a two cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘Vaca- 


The Norwich Line [tion Days” giving a description ofthe prin 


cipal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and 


Inside Route BOSTON and NEW YORK | boarding houses, and rates for board, to 


?| Geo. H. Heafford, G. P. A., Chicago, III. 











and most convenient route from New York City to New London and Long 
Island Sound Summer Resorts. 








; Summer Homes 
Elegant Steam:rs: CITY OF LOWELL, CITY OF WORCESTER. d R 
Steamers leave and arrive Pier 40, North River, New York. Connecting trains leave and arrive | af esorts 


New Eng'and Station, Boston. Runs Week-Days Only. City Ticket 
Office, 3 Old State House Boston, Mass. ALONG THE 


BOTH STEAMERS CARRY FINE ORCHESTRA. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. LEHIGH VALLEY 
W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent, Boston. | RAILROAD 


In the Historic Valleys and Romantic 
Mountains of Pennsylvania or Among 
Picturesque Lakes of New York State. 


Convenient Train Service 


Hill the Old Virtues | Delightful Climate 


|and everything combined conducive 
Durability, Speed, Good to the comfort and well being of the 
Work, Easy Touch, etc, F | Sojourner. 

augmented by many oanaeee 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 235 Broadway 
Notable Improvements, BUFFALO OFFICE, Cor Main & feneca Sts. 
| Send for beautifully illustrated printed matter to 
CHAS, 8, LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Delaware 


—AND— 


Hudson 
Railroad 


Offers superior attractions to teachers. No 
in the NEW MODELS of the | one can afford to miss the great historic 
| and scenic tour via Niagara Falls, Thousand 


4 | Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
min ton treal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga, and the Hudson River, the greatest 
Standard Typewriter. highway of summer pleasure travel in 


America. 


’ *, , “It may be questioned whether there is a railway 
Y/YCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, N.Y journey in the world which gives in one day a variety 
of 1 to equal that which is en 
jered pee traveller taking the morning express by 
.’) line between wet ew and New 

York. —Scottish Review. 


























FREE,.—Iilustrated hotel and boarding house regis- 
ter, maps, routes, rates, etc. Sent free on receipt of 
Sour cents postage. 

J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 
H. G. Youna, 2nd V-Pres Albany, N. ¥ 
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Across the Alleghenies to Chicago. 
(Continued from page 721.) 
still curving away to the south again, presents itself to your 
view, you confess that you did not begin to estimate its gran- 


deur. At Allegrippus the grandeur of the mountains seems 
to culminate. Gazing to the east, range after range rises into 


view, each fainter of outline than the other, until the last fades 


into the azure of the horizon. 

Further on blazing fires show you that you are now inthe 
heart of thecoke-burning and bituminous coal country. As the 
brightness of the furnace fires grows dim in the distance, 
Cresson, the most popular summer resort in Western Penn- 
sylvania, flashes by. If on your journey west, or on your re- 
turn journey east, you care to get an idea of a typical Ameri- 
can mountain resort, you will find in Cresson a most excellent 
example. Situated, as it is, on the very crest of one of the Alle- 
ghenies, intheheart ofthis glorious mountain scenery, with the 
Horse-Shoe Curve only a few miles away, the location, in point 
of beauty and healthfulness, is unsurpassed. The grounds of 
the hotel—an imposing structure, which with its cottages, 
has accommodations for a thousand guests—cover an area of 
over five hundred acres, the greater part of which is a beauti- 
fully-graded lawn, garnished with flower-beds and shrubbery, 
and plentifully dotted with trees. The house itself is both capa- 
cious and comfortable; its sleeping-rooms are large and airy, 
its dining halls and parlors attractive in decoration and fur- 
nishing, and its cuisine equal to that of any other summer 
hotel in America. Here, too, are to be found mineral springs 
of unquestioned efficacy,and every facility for enjoyment, from 
a livery stable to tennis courts. Half an hour later the con- 
ductor tells you that you are in the neighborhood of Johns- 
town. 

_As you pass into the smoking-room once more for another 
cigar, the apartment, under the radiance of the electric lights, 
seems to have taken on a cheerier aspect even than during the 
day. Your fellow-passengers, under the influence of a most 
excellent dinner, have grown less reserved. Conversation, 
games, and reading while away the time. 

An hour later your attention is attracted by towering col- 
umns of flame forming weird and fantastic arabesques against 
the night; you have reached the natural gas country. Village 
after village, illuminated by this means, is passed through, 
and then in the distance you decry the glimmering lights of 
Homestead, where stops at the great steel works, and further 
on at a glass factory, have been arranged, in order that the 
process of manufacture of these great products may be thor- 
oughly inspected before Pittsburg is reached, which is accom- 
plished by an especially planned detour through the Monon- 
gahela valley. 

Soon after leaving Pittsburg you return to your sleeping 
car to find that the compartment alotted to you has been 
transformed into a most comfortable berth, hung with tapes- 
try curtains. The linen is white and delicate, the pillows soft, 
and the coverings ample. The lights have been lowered, and 
when at last you decide to retire for the night, you confess 
that you are as well provided for as you could be under the 
roof of either hotel or private residence. Sleep quickly re- 
sponds to your wooing; and while you slumber, your train 
glides smoothly over the tracks of the Pennsylvania’s West- 
ern lines, across Ohio, and into Indiana, where ancther halt is 
made at Fort Wayne, and an excellent breakfast served. 

Soon a line of dazzling, greenish blue suddenly shows itself 
off to the right. It is Lake Michigan, and already you are in 
the suburbs of Chicago. A few minutes later the train glides 
into the depot. Whence after a brief stop it starts upon its 
final two hours’ run to Milwaukee, where the National Edu- 
cational Association awaits you on its opening on the follow- 
ing morning. 


Summer Schools. 


North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Moorhead City, June 
15-25. Address.Charles J. Parker, sec., Raleigh, N. C. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, Address W. A. 
Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass.: Pres: A. W. Edson, Worcester, 
Mass., manager school of methods. : 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 6. Ad- 
dress M. Chamberlain, Harvard university. 

Summer School of the University of the City of New York 
at University Heights, July 5—Aug 13. Pedagogy Courses, 
July 12—Aug. 20. Address Chas. L. Bliss, New York univer- 
sity, New York city. 

Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna, July 1-30. 
dress Rev. E. S. Hagen, York, Pa. 

Clark University Summer School, July 19-31, at Worcester, 
Mass. Address Mr. Louis N. Wilson, clerk of the university. 


New Hampshire Summer School at the college buildings, 
Concord, in connection with the school of science. Aug. 
7-28. 


Ad- 
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Summer School for Teachers at Somerset, Ky., May 24— 
June 18. Alfred-Livingston, principal, Somerset, Ky. 

The Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. Address Albert A. Silver, 110 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. 

The Western branch of this school will be held at North- 
western Military Academy, Highland Park, IIl., July 13-30. 
O. S. Cook, secretary, 262 and 264 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Summer School of Methods for Kent and New Castle coun- 
ties in public school vuilding, Dover, Del. Five weeks, be- 
ginning July 1. Address Supt. C. C. Tindal, Dover. 

National Summer School at Glens Falls. Thirteenth annual 
session begins July 21, lasting three weeks. Sherman Williams, 
Glens Falls, manager. 

Summer quarter of the University of Chicago. Two terms 
of six weeks each. Opens July 1. Address The Examiner 
(Division K), University of Chicago, III. 

City, July 7—Aug. 11. Address Charles A. Bennett, Teach- 
ers college, Morningside Heights, New York city. 

Summer Course in Languages. The Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, at Asbury Park, N. J., and Eureka Springs, Ark. Ad- 
dress Berlitz & Co., 1122 Broadway, New York. 

Summer Music School, conducted by Prof. Frederick 
Zuchtmann, Eastern session at Cottage City, Mass., Western 
session at Chicago. Address King-Richardson Publishing 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

University of Michigan Summer School, July 7—Aug. 18. 
Address James H. Wade, sec., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cook County Normal Summer School, at Chicago, IIl., 
three weeks, beginning July 5, 1897.. Address Wilbur S. Jack- 
man, manager, 6916 Per-y avenue, station O, Chicago. 

Summer School of Manual Training at the Teachers col- 
lege, New York. 

Summer School of Science for Atlantic Provinces of Can- 
ada at Yarmouth, July 7-22. Address the secretary-treasurer, 
Prin. J. D. Seaman, Prince street school, Charlottetown, P. 
i be 


Summer School for Physical Training, under the auspices 
of the North-American Gymnastic Union, at the Normal 
School bf Gymnastics, Milwaukee, Wis. A six weeks’ course 
from July 6 to August 14. Address Wm. A. Stecher, Third 
and Chestnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferris Summer School at Big Rapids, Mich., May 24—July 
5. W.N. Ferris, principal. 

Summer School in Denver, Colorado. 
Address. Fred Dick, Denver. 

Benton Harbor College Summer School. 
Address James H. Wade, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Pennsylvania Summer School at Huntingdon. 
W. Deatrick, Kutztown, Pa. 

Summer Latin School of Drake university. June 21—Aug. 
20. Address C. O. Denny, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Sauveur Summer School of Languages at Amherst col- 
lege, Mass. July 5—Aug. 13. Dr. L. Sauveur, 4613 Ellis 
avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School. July and 
August. Clara Wheeler, secretary, 117 Barclay street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

University of Pennsylvania Summer School at Philadelphia. 
July 6-30. Address Dana C. Munro, 111 South 15th street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Chautauqua School of Physical Education. Six weeks, 
beginning July 6. Address J. W. Seaver, Yale university, New 
Haven, Ct. 

Chautauqua Summer School at Chautauqua, N. Y. Open 
July 3. The School of Pedagogy will hold a session of four 
weeks, the other school, six. Address W. A. Duncan, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Summer School and State Normal Institute at Salida, Colo- 
rado. Five weeks, beginning June 28. Address John 5. Kil- 
gore, Salida. 

The New York School of Expression. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Milwaukee Summer School of Pedagogy. 
and continues four weeks. Address Daniel 
waukee, Wis. 

Three summer institutes will be held under the direction of 
the Department of Public Instruction, of New York state, from 
July 12-30 at Chautauqua, Thousand Island park, and Glens 
Falls. 


June 14—July 17. 
July 7—Aug. 18. 
Address W, 


Summer session at 


Begins July 10 
Fulcomer, Mil- 


Next week’s issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be 
the Annual Souvenir Number. 





Beginning either September or October, the Greater New 
York Supplement of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be pub- 
lished twice each month. 
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The New English Education Bill: 


The readers of The School Journal will recollect that the year 
1896 was a very stormy period in matters educational in Eng- 
land. A bill containing radical changes in the system of ele- 
mentary education was introduced by the government, and 
joined to these proposals was the basis on which secondary 
education was to rest. The measure was, however, finally 
withdrawn with the promise. of early legislation in the next 
session. Accordingly, early in January of the present year, 
with parliament once more in session, the way was clear for 
considering new proposals in the way of education. 

When the bill was at last introduced, it was found to be in 
the nature of a general direction to the education department 
to pay a grant of $1 per head for children in average attend- 
ance in the voluntary schools; the amounts to be varied ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual schools. The schools 
were to be formed into federations as the various managers 
might elect. There was fierce opposition on the part of the 
radical members of parliament, but Mr. Balfour, who took 
charge of the bill, refused a hearing to any amendments what- 
ever. The result was, that the measure passed both houses 
just as it left the draughtman’s hands, an unprecedented event 
in connection with any important government measure 
brought before the house of commons. 

The general contents of the bill are as follows: There shall 
be paid, by parliament, to the voluntary elementary schools 
an aid grant not exceeding $1.00 a year for each pupil in those 
schools. This money is to be distributed by the education 
department in such manner, and in such amounts, as shall 
seem best for helping needy schools, and increase their effi- 
ciency. Where the different schools form associations, a 
share of the grant shall be allotted to each association. If 
any school refuse, without good reason, to join an association 
such school may be refused a share in the grant. The edu- 
cation department may require that the expenditure and 
receipts of the school shall be annually audited, and its decision 
regarding the distribution or allotment of the grant shall be 
final. The land or buildings used for the voluntary schools 
shall not be taxed, except where profit is derived therefrom by 
renting. 

The associations called into being to assist in allotting the 
$100,000 to be distributed, will be denominational bodies, of 
which the church of England, Roman Catholic, and Wesley- 
ans are chief. It is supposed that the diocese will be the unit 
for the church of England, and its present organization into 
archdeaconries renders this easy of attainment. The Roman 
Catholics are also fairly well organized, and the Wesleyans 
have an education committee for the management of their 
schools. The other voluntary schools are more scattered, and 
in most cases will remain unfederated; for the act allows 
difference of religion to be reason for isolation. 

The work of the federations is to collect information about 
every school in the federation, and decide as to its necessi- 
tous state, presenting its claims to the education department. 
The poorer the school, the larger its share of the grant is to 
be, so that some schools may receive $1.80 for each child, 
while others will receive nothing. How this will come out 
for the child and true education is a point that is to be 
neglected in the heat of politcal discussion, but the lover of 
true progress can only hope that this will be uppermost 
in the minds of those to whom the destiny of 2,000,000 chil- 
dren has been so largely committed. 





Pedagogical Laboratory of Chicago University. 

Chicago, Ill.—The university elementary school at the north 
end of Rosalie court serves as a pedagogical laboratory. It 
is planned to include a course of twelve years, carrying the 
pupils from the kindergarten to the university. The three R’s 
as such have no place in this school. Books and the ability 
to read are regarded simply as tools. Work is given which 
demands a knowledge of reading, and their interest in that 
work leads the children to learn as soon as possible. For 
teaching arithmetic, plans of boxes are drawn, and the child 
is told to go to the carpenter shop and make the box a certain 
number of times as large as the drawing. It is surprising 
how quickly a bright child will learn, with the aid of the ruler, 
the simple methods of multiplication and division. The pupils 
are entirely free from restraint, and there are no rules what- 
ever of conduct. 


Controller’s Signature Unnecessary. 


Harrisburg, Pa—An opinion has been handed down by 
Judge McPherson, in the case of M. G. Baker vs. Abner C. 
McKee, treasurer of the Harrisburg school district. Mr. 
Baker presented for payment a voucher for his debt against 
the school district, signed by the president and secretary of 
the board. The city treasurer refused to pay it, because the 
voucher was not countersigned by the controller. Suit was 
brought to compel payment, and Judge McPherson decided 
that the controller’s signature was unnecessary. 
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N. E. A. Notes. 


To the Teachers of New York. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Milwaukee, July 6-9, 1897. 

All railroads will grant one fare for round trip, plus member- 
ship fee ($2.00). Tickets on sale July 2, 3, 4. Tickets will 


.be issued to go and return by the same route. 


Tickets may be.extended to August 31 on deposit with joint 
agent at Milwaukee, and payment of fifty cents to joint agent 
at time of deposit. 

The program of the general sessions of the N. E. A. pro- 
vides for a discussion of the “ Rural School Problem” by 
leading members of the “ Committee of Twelve,” which will 
make its full report. ; 

Addresses will be delivered by Rcv. Lyman Abbott, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Bishop Vincent, President Harper, Pres- 
ident Alderman, of North Carolina, President Winston, of 
Texas, President Canfield, of Ohio, Inspector Hughes, Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Henrotin, and others equally well-known. 

The program will include an “ Educational Round Up,” 
with eight fifteen-minute addresses by leading educators. 

The various departments and round table conferences offer 
especially attractive programs, and discussions will be opened 
by leading educators. 

This great association should be a source of inspiration 
and increased strength to every progressive educator, and it 
is hoped that there will be a creditable attendance from New 
York state. She has a proud record in megnbership and should 
preserve it. 

New York headquarters will be at room 6, Hotel Pfister. 
All New York teachers and their friends in attendance are 
requested to register at headquarters upon their arrival at 
Milwaukee, and to “ make themselves at home.” A represent- 
ative of the state will be in constant attendance. 

Milwaukee offers ample accommodations in hotels , and the 
best families of the city will open their doors to teachers. 

Applications for accommodations at Milwaukee and for in- 
formation concerning side excursions should be addressed to 
William George Bruce, secretary of local executive commit- 
tee, Milwaukee, Wis. , 

Full program of general sessions will be forwarded on 
application to Charles R. Skinner, president, Albany, N. Y. 


Higher Education Section. N. E. A 


The following is the program for the higher education 
section of the N. E. A. to be in session July 8: 

(1) “The Practical Value of a College Training,” Dr. 
James H. Canfield, president of Ohio State university. Dis- 
cussion, Chancellor George E. MacLean, of the University of 
Nebraska. i 

(2) Resolved: That the state should exercise supervision 
over degree, conferring colleges through some properly con- . 
stituted tribunal having power to fix a minimum standard of 
requirements for admission to or graduation from such insti- 
tutions, and with the right to deprive of the degree conferring 
power such institutions not conforming to the standard so 
prescribed, by Henry Wade Rogers, president of Northwest- 
ern university, Evanston, Ill. Discussion: (a) President R. 
H. Jesse, University of Missouri; (b) Dr. James H. Baker, 
president University of Colorado. 


Manual and Industrial Education. 


Oscar Clute, president, Lake City, Fla.; Mrs. Nellie S. Ked- 
zic, vice-president, Manhattan, Kan.; Judson E. Hoyt, Meno- 
monie, Wis., secretary. 

Thursday, July 8th. 

President’s address. 

“Some Mental Results of Tool Work.” By Edward O. 
Sisson, director Bradley Polytechnic institute, Peoria, Ill. 

Discussion. 

“Some Relations of Normal Schools to Manual Training.” 
By Pres. W. D. Parker, State normal school, River Falls, 
Wis. 

Discussion. 


Partial Program of Art Department. 


Mark M. Maycock, president, Buffalo, N. Y.; Langdon S. 
Thompson, vice-president, Jersey City, N. J.; D. R. Augsburg, 
secretary, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“The Expression of Lines,” By D. R. Augsburg, director 
of drawing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“Ts Not All Drawing Art?” By Gratia L. Rice, director 
of drawing, state institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“ Problems in Normal Drawing, Solved and Unsolved,” By 
Harriet C. Magee, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Program of Department of Administration. 


Thursday, July 8, 3 P. M. 

“ Address of Welcome.” By Hon. Chas. Quarles, president 
of board of education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“ Centralization in School Administration.” By J. W. Er- 
rant, board of education, Chicago, IIl. 
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Discussion, Mrs. Benj. F. Taylor, board of education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Chas. Buckley Hubbell, president board of educa- 
tion, New York. 

“ Relation of the School Board to the People.” By Mrs. 
Alice Bradford Wiles, board of education, Freeport, Il. 

Discussion, Phil. H. Perkins, president board of education, 
Superior, Wis.; Samuel M. Foster, board of education, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

“The True Function of the Public School.” By 
Sears, board of education, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Discussion, John R. Matthews, board of education, Meno- 
monie, Wis.; W. H. Holloway, board of education, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Friday, July 9, 3 P. M. 

“Selection of School Boards—A Comparative Estimate of 
the Different Methods now in Operation.” By T, H. Wat- 
kins, president of board of education, Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion, John E. Brandigee, board of education, Utica, 

. Y.; M. A. Gemunder, board of education, Columbus, O. 

“ School-House Construction—The Important Ends to be 
Attained in Planning and Building of School-Houses.” By 
‘ H. Kirchner, architect, St. Louis school board, St. Louis, 

oO. 

Discussion, Adrian Houtkamp, board of education, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

™ The Supply Department of.a public School System from a 
Business Man’s Standpoint.” By Hugh Kelly, board of edu- 
cation, New York city. 


R. E. 





Teachers’ Meetings as Conducted by Supt. Kratz 
of Sioux City. 


In order to secure the results wished for, and to advance 
more directly the best interest of the schools, the teachers’ 
meetings in Sioux City are divided into principals’, grade, and 
general meeting. 

The principals’ meeting is in its nature somewhat like a cab- 
inet meeting, and is conducted with much the same end in 
view. The superintendent presides, bringing up for discus- 
sion important matters pertaining to the general welfare of 
the schools. He makes known his plans for the advancement 
of the work, and the best means for securing unformity in the 
same. If any line of study needs strengthening, mention is 
made of it at this time. The advisibility of changes in the 
present system is freely discussed. Specific instruction is also 
given, so that unity of action may be secured. Committees 
are often appointed to investigate certain lines of work, the 
report being submitted at the following meeting. 








H, E. Kratz, Superintendent of Schools, Sioux City, Ill. 


In the “ general meetings ” can be found all the teachers of 
the city, the purpose being professional improvement. It has 
been the wish of the superintendent to stimulate mental 
growth on the part of his teachers; to encourage definite lines 
of study. Teaching school narrows, and unless the activities 
of the mind are excited, the soul of the teacher suffers in con- 


sequence. To overcome this, Supt. Kratz has introduced the 
study of subjects directly bearing upon professional work. 
The teachers have studied “Herbert Spencer,” White’s 


“School Management,” “ Methods of Securing Attention,” 
and the “ Report of the Committee of Fifteen.” The current 
year “ McMurry’s Methods” furnishes the topics for discus- 
sion. 

The teachers assemble at 4.30. Twenty minutes usually 
suffices for the announcements, and the next twenty minutes 
are devoted to child study. The next period might be known 
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as the “ teachers’ hour,” as the meeting is turned over to 
them. Then it is that “ McMurry’s Methods” receives at- 
tention. The author’s views are not always endorsed. Free 
expression of opinion is in order, and very freely given. 
Sometimes special topics occurring in the lesson are assigned 
to _— teachers, and special preparation is accordingly 
made. 

The length of the “ general meeting” is one hour, and in 
the short time allotted to the different subjects, much work is 
accomplished, which must surely raise the standard of the 
schools, as it broadens the character of the teacher. A true 
professional spirit is also cultivated, and the results are evi- 
dent in the school-room. 

The grade meetings are more of the nature of a round table. 
If, for example, the superintendent finds that “nature study” 
or reading is not taught in the best way, he asks some teacher 
who is getting the desired results and who is a live teacher, to 
explain her methods to the teachers of her grade. This is 
done, perhaps by preparing a paper, which is read and dis- 
cussed. Objections are raised, questions asked. Various 
ways of teaching the subject are thus brought out. Again, in- 
stead of giving the theoretical side of the subject, the teacher 
brings her class before the grade meeting, and, in the most 
practical way, demonstrates the manner in which she develops 
the work. his is especially adapted to primary grades. 





An Important Decision by State Supt. Skinner. 


At a meeting of the board of education of Watervliet, held 
Feb. 22, 1897, the resolution was adopted that the clerk of the 
board be instructed to notify six teachers in the public school 
maintained in what was known as the St. Bridget’s Parochial 
school building, be required to discontinue the use in the 
school-room of the distinguishing dress of the sisterhood, to 
which they belonged. 

It was alleged that the resolution was not legally adopted, 
since2ofthe4commissioners present at the board meeting had 
voted in the affirmative and two in the negative, the decisive 
vote being cast by the ex-officio chairman, who was not a 
member of the board. The case was appealed to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the appellants claiming that the 
attempted enforcement of the resolution as adopted, whether 
legally or illegally, would be an unlawful and unwarranted 
interference with the personal freedom of each of the said 
teachers, and equivalent to their illegal discharge before the 
close of the contract term. 

The state superintendent sustained the order as made by the 
Watervliet board, and further ordered that if the teachers re- 
fused to comply with the requirement, they should be dis- 
missed. 

The six teachers were Catharine Walsh, known as Sister 
Leonie; Anna G. Conway, known as Sister Gertrude; Kate 
Rice, known as Sister Adelaide; Hannah Keefe, known as 
Sister Ignatia, and Jennie Higgins, known as Sister DeChan- 
tal. 


New York Summer Institutes. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


I take pleasure in announcing three summer institutes to 
be held under the direction of this department, from July 12 
to July 3oth, inclusive, at Chautauqua, Thousand Island 
Park and Glens Falls. Tuition at these institutes will be free 
to all residents of the state. The following conductors will 
have charge : 

Chautauqua—Isaac H. Stout, A. M. 

Thousand Island Park—Welland Hendrick, A. M. 

Glens Falls—Percy I. Bugbee, A. M. 

There will be two departments of instruction, viz., pro- 
fessional training, and drill and review. The department of 
professional training will embrace Psychology and Principles 
of Education. The drill and review department will afford 
opportunity for a thorough drill and review for those who de- 
sire to take either the state or the uniform examinations in 
all subjects except the languages. Every effort will be made to 
render these institutes helpful in all departments. 

Board can be obtained at any of the above named places 
per week for five dollars and upwards. The minimum price 
mentioned will secure comfortable accommodations, includ- 
ing room and board. 

Railroad rates will be announced later. 
rate of one fare and one-third. 

A complete circular announcing the faculty and the general 
courses of study, together with additional information in re- 
gard to board, etc., will be issued within a few days. All 
persons desiring to attend one of these summer institutes 
should notify this department promptly, in order that an 
estimate of the accommodations required may be satisfactorily 
made. 

Inquiries made of the state department of public instruction 
for full information in regard to these institutes will receive 


prompt attention. 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Superintendent 


We expect a general 
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Southern Illinois State Normal University. 


The Southern Illinois State normal school had its origin as 
an ideal, in the brains of the leading educators of Southern 
Illinois. Prominent among these were “Father” B. G. 
Koots and Dr. Robert Allyn. Both from early manhood had 
been successful teachers; in the evening of life they labored 
with unabated zeal to improve the public schools of our state. 
An act of the general assembly, approved April 20, 1869, made 
their ideal a reality. Carbondale was chosen as the location, 
and on a beautiful campus containing twenty acres the build- 
ing was erected. 

At the dedication of the building, on July 1, 1874, a large 
audience listened to the earnest words of Gov. Beveredge as 
he delivered the keys to Dr. Allyn, the principal of the new 
school. Farmers’ wagons came from all directions, bringing 
comely matrons in sun-bonnets, men in home-made jeans, 
bashful boys and wondering girls. New opportunities were 
offered them, and at once they planned that the young should 
take advantage of these conditions. 

When the South normal was opened the faculty consisted 
of eight teachers, seven men and one woman. Two of these 
have remained during the twenty-three years of its existence; 
Prof. D. B. Parkinson, the vice-president, and Miss Martha 
Buck, who has the chair of English. Prof. G. H. French, so 
well known in scientific circles, has held the chair of natural 
history since 1878. The faculty now consists of nine men and 
seven women. The last catalogue shows the number enrolled 
for the year to be 1,303. 

Few schools have accomplished so much, because few have 
been located where the needs were so great. The wealth of 
the state had long been poured out for the cause of education 
in northern Illinois; the best teachers had almost invariably 
pushed their way to positions in northern cities; the wages 
were low, and the preparation for teaching required in many 
southern counties still lower; all this had produced a marked 
difference in the standard for the public schools of the two 
sections. 

In spite of protest from many, the South Illinois State nor- 
mal school began work with a course of study fully equal to 
that in similar schools. As a consequence, very few students 
were able to remain for graduation. So much preparatory 
work was needed, that the higher studies could not receive the 
attention of the majority who came for instruction. At the 
However, many who spent two or three years in study, went 
out as teachers, and began to bring up the standard in the 
various disfricts. Pupils soon came better prepared for pro- 
fessional work; the services of trained teachers were in de- 
mand; and the number of those remaining to finish the course 
increased year by year. 

In looking over the southern counties to-day, we find the 
public schools in honor to the state. County superintnedents 
are chosen because of their educational fitness; teachers are 
required to have a knowledge of their profession; and pupils 
feel the importance of regular attendance. High schools and 
colleges are better attended, and larger numbers complete the 
course of study. The senior class this year at the South nor- 
mal numbers twenty-nine, some of whom have been teachers 
for years before completing the course of study. 

The fine building containing thirty rooms, so long occupied 
by the South normal, was found too small for the needs of 
the school. Last year $40,000 was appropriated by our gen- 
eral assembly for another edifice. It was completed and dedi- 
cated in December, and is now occupied as science hall. It 
contains laboratories, museum, gymnasium, library, and class- 
rooms for recitation use by classes in the natural science 
branches. The school is well equipped for work, having 
excellent teachers, abundant apparatus, well-filled museum, 
and large library. The study and general assembly hall is 
70x105 feet; it is well lighted by fourteen large windows, and 
has a height of twenty-four feet. 

Expenses of attending this school are very small. Tuition 
is free to those preparing to teach, and board can be had in 
clubs for about $2.00 a week. A careful .person can have a 
year’s work here for but little more than $120 as necessary ex- 
penses. . For particulars, inquiry should be made of Dr. H. 
W. Everest, principal. 


Manual Training in Missouri. 


In considering the question of industrial education in con- 
nection with the Missouri schools, State Supt. John R. Kirk 
says: “An impartial study of the typical school will probably 
justify the following conclusions: / ae 

1. That we begin by repressing, instead of directing the 
normal inclinations of the child; ' 

2. That we restrain his physical impulses, instead of using 
them to promote his intellectual and moral growth; 

3. That we educate him away from habits of action. 

4. That we ordinarily withdraw him too far from real and 
tangible things, and fill him with facts too remote from the 
employment which his talent and his necessities will require 
him to follow when grown to manhood. 

“T firmly believe that in order to counteract the effect of ar- 
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tificial production pf stupidity, we shall be obliged to institute 
some system of industrial education, to give more power, bet- 
ter habits, and clearer concepts of right living. In the rural 
schools industrial education has not the same purpose as in the 
city and town schools, yet, there is a phase of it which is des- 
tined in the future profoundly to effect the farming communi- 
ty. I unhesitatingly express my belief in the necessity for in- 
struction in the elementary principles of horticulture, dairying 
and kindred pursuits for farmers’ children, We are constantly 
confronted with the fact of the boys’ abandoning the farm for 
the already crowded city; and we cannot relieve ourselves from 
responsibility for it until we abandon a system of education 
which educates the boys away from all manual labor.” 

Supt. Kirk gives an outline of the course of study for the 
new manual training high school of Kansas City. The manual 
training for boys consists of joinery, turning and pattern-mak- 
ing, and carving; forging and casting; chipping and filing, and 
exercises with machine tools. The work for the girls includes 
plain sewing; fine sewing, continued with dressmaking; milli- 
nery, with study of the principles of harmony and color; the 
art and science of cooking, with actual practice in the prepara- 
tion of the different articles of diet. 

In considering the subject of the rural schools, the statement 
is made that there is need for organization of school districts. 
There seems to be required larger units of organization; some- 
thing better than the single isolated school district. Most of 
the rural school teachers have been supplied with a course of 
study for their schools. It is hoped that this will soon be in 
general use. 

The county institutes have been somewhat better than in 
former years. It has been learned that the institute is not a 
place for those who are not yet masters of grammar and arith- 
metic. Its purposes are distinctly pedagogical. There are 
still some counties where this clear view of the purposes of 
the institute do not prevail. Before the schools of any county 
can be materially strengthened it is necessary that there be 
placed over them men and women who have had some experi- 
oes life. People inexperienced in human affairs cannot 
teach. 

The recommendations of this report looking to increased 
efficiency of the public schools anticipate a teaching corps ofa 
high order of talent. The crying need of the day is scholarly 
men and women, with good training in the profession of 
teaching. More normal schools are nceded, not less. ‘“ The 
standard of entrance,” says Supt. Kirk, “in all our normal 
schools should be raised. I would give opportunity for spe- 
cialization, that those having strong talent for language and 
literature could specialize in those subjects, and those having 
a disposition toward science could specialize in science, while 
yet securing a strong general knowledge of all the subjects 
taught in the schools; and, above all things, I would increase 
to the greatest possible extent thé efficiency of the model 
schools in all the state normal schools. 

“ As a means of exemplifying modern methods of teaching 
science in secondary schools, I believe the summer school of 
science at the State university to be unsurpassed by any insti- 
tution in our country. School principals and superintendents, 
as well as high school science teachers, would receive 
a great intellectual uplift by spending a few weeks in this 
school, whose purpose is declared to be, not to teach high 
school science, but to teach teachers how to teach high school 
science. 


Educational Meetings. 


June 28-30.—Meeting of the University Convocation of the 
state of New York. 

June 30, July 1, 2, 3—New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at New York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president; 
S. F. Herron, Elizabethtown, secretary. 

July 6, 7, 8—New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Binghamton, Dr. Gerrit Smith, &73 Madison avenue, New 
York, president; Walter J. Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, 
secretary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 

July 13-15.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, at Blue 
Mountain house. President, Hon. E. B. Prettyman, Balti- 
more; secretary, A. F. Wilkerson, Baltimore. 

June 30, July 5.—South Carolina Teachers’ Association, at 
Paris Mt., near Greenville. President, Dr. S. Lander, Wil- 
liamstown; secretary, L. W. Dick, Aiken. 

June 29, 30, and July 1.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at New Castle. President, Dr. D. J. Waller, Indi- 
ana; secretary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

June 30, July 2.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association 
at Clarksburg. President, ex-officio, State Supt. J. R. Trot- 
ter, Charleston; secretary, ‘* Wilkinson, Grafton. 

June 29-July 1.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at 
Waco. 

June 20-July 2—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association at 
Bowling Green, Ky. ; 

June 26-30.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Warm 
Springs. President, Supt. Joseph S. Stewart, Marietta; sec- 
retary, Supt. W. B. Merritt, Valdosta. 
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Greater New York Notes. 
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Board of Education Meeting. 


The board of education voted Wednesday afternoon to close 
the public schools July 1 and 2,so that teachers may attend the 
state teachers’ meeting in this city on those days. Assistant 
Supt. Seth T. Stewart was re-elected by the board for the term 
of six years, beginning July 1, 1897. The board of superin- 
tendents recommended an elaborate course of instruction for 
the first three years of the new grades, at present constituting 
the primary grades, and elaborate amendments to the course in 
manual training, all of which were referred to the committee 
on instruction. Several nominations of teachers for the even- 
ing schools were withdrawn by the superintendents, who re- 
commended that the rank of teachers in these schools be de- 
termined hereafter by their length of service in the day 
schools. 

OF INTEREST TO WOULD-BE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The following amendmen‘ to requirements of applicants for 
examinations for positions to teach in the high schools was 
adopted on the suggestion of the corporation counsel that the 
results of examination to determine “ merit’ should count at 
least 50 per cent. in the total results, in order to comply with 
the state civil service law: 


“Merit is to be ascertained by a scholastic examination, the 
result of which is to count 50 per cent. in the general average. 
The ‘ fitness’ of a candidate is to be determined as follows: 
(a) By a consideration of successful experience in teaching, as 
determined by written examinations, personal interviews, and, 
whenever practicable, investigation of work in the schools 
where the applicant has taught, the result to count 35 per cent. 
in the general average; (b) personal characteristics having a 
bearing upon the general fitness of the candidate, the result to 
count 15 per cent. in the general average.” 


Replies from applicants who are eligible under the rules will 
not be received later than June 19. Candidates for examina- 
tion must present the circular of notification at the Lexington 
avenue entrance to the City college, on Tuesday, June 22, be- 
tween 8.30 and 9 A. M. for the morning examination, and be- 
tween 12.45 and 1 P. M. for the afternoon examination. 


Pupils not admitted to the high schools upon principals’ 
certificates will be examined June 21—the boys at 60 West 13th 
street, and girls at 36 East 12th street. A certificate of success- 
ful vacccination and of standing in his last school must be pre- 
sented by each would-be pupil taking the examination. 

The board adopted the following permanent sites for two of 
the new high schools: (1) Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, be- 
tween First avenue a d Livingston place; (2) Seventh avenue, 
between 114th and 115th streets. A site on Borton avenue and 
166th street was also recommended for the third high school. 
A further recommendation of the committee on sites of sixteen 
lots on Amsterdam avenue, between 58th and 5oth streets, for 
a high school site was adopted. 

EVENING SCHOOL PRINCIPALS NOMINATED. 


The board of superintendents nominated the following 
named principals for evening schools: Evening school for 
women, Mrs. Emma S. Landrone; evening school No. 13, 
Mary J. Pierson; evening school No. 21, Elizabeth A. Duggen; 
evening school No. 25, Charles M. Babcock; evening school 
No. 45, Charlotte Echer; evening school No. 49, Ellie A. 
Conklin; evening school No. 54, Cornelius R. Wal- 
lace; evening school No. 59, Eliza S. Pell; evening school 
No. 71, Martha Hunter. 

TEACHERS RETRIED. 


The board of education, on recommendation of the com- 
mittee on instruction, voted to retire the following named 
teachers on half pay: 

Grace M. Barnes, Isabel McConnellogue, Mrs. Mary L. 
Haggerty, Annie A. Murray, Jane McNespic, Rebecca S. Low- 
rey, MaryS. Ketchum, Mary J. Dowlin, Kate M. Totton, Emma 
A. Richards, Lizzie L. Demarast, Amelia C. Chapin, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Tripp. 


FROM THE SUPERVISOR OF KINDERGARTENS. 
Miss Jenny B. Merrill, supervisor of kindergartens, in an 
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elaborate report stated, that in October, 1896, the date of her 
entrance into the New York system as supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, there were 14 kindergarten classes in operation in 
connection with the public schools. During the year 13 addi- 
tional classes have been organized, and three more will be 
opened in September. Each class is visited by Miss Merrill at 
least once a month. 

Supt. Jasper reported 200,460 pupils registered in the public 
schools for the month of May with an average daily attendance 


of 181,582, an increase in the register over May, 1896, of 11,- 


143 and an increase of 11,765 in attendance. There are 4,461 
teachers—180 more than in May, 1896. 1,501 pupils were re- 
fused admission during the month, owing to lack of accom- 
modations. 


JASPER URGES TEACHERS TO ATTEND THE STATE MEETING, 

Mr. Jasper makes this recommendation to teachers in con- 
nection with the coming state teachers’ meeting: 

“In my judgment, it is of the utmost importance that the 
entire corps of teachers of the public schools should have every 
opportunity to be present at the sessions for the purpose of de- 
riving benefit from the discussions, and for the additional pur- 
pose of giving to the visiting teachers such information as 
they may seek concerning the work of our own schools, and 
the methods of instruction employed therein.” 

A letter from Mayor Strong recommended the board of edu- 
cation to consider the advisability of obtaining the old site of 
Columbia college for the City College of New York, and that 
the board try to arrange with the heirs of Peter Cooper for the 
use of Cooper institute for the new manual training high 
school. Mayor Strong said that the city would save at least 
$1,000,000, could such arrangement be made. 

The board adjourned, to meet Wednesday, June 23. 





Examination of High School Teachers. 


Supt. Jasper has issued the following circular: 

An examination for assistant teachers in the high schools will 
be held at the City college, 23d street and Lexington avenue, 
on Tuesday, June 22, beginning at 9 o’clock A. M. It may be 
necessary to continue the examination on subsequent days. 
the candidate may select any one of the eighteen groups: 

Under the rules there are to be three classes of assistant 
teachers, with salaries as follows: 

First assistants, male, $2,500 to $3,000, female, $2,000 to 
$2,500; second assistants, male, $1,800 to.$2,100, female, $1,500 
to $1,800; third assistants, male, $1,200 to $1,500, female, $900 
to $1,200. 

First assistants must have had at least eight years’ success- 
ful experience in teaching secondary studies. For at least three 
of such years they shall have taught their special subjects. 

Second assistants must have had at least five years’ success- 
ful experience in teaching secondary studies. For at least two 
of such years they shall have taught their special subjects. 

Third assistants must have had at least three years’ success- 
ful experience in teaching. 

The number of first assistants in each school is limited to 
three; the number of secon“ assistants will not exceed six; and 
there will be as many third assistants as may be needed. 

The examinations will be both written and oral. No per- 
son shall be eligible for the position of assistant teacher of 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, English, or history who is not a 
graduate of a college or university. 

The candidate for any position must be examined in all the 
subjects of the group in which the special subject he desires 
to teach stands first, and in English; he will also furnish evi- 
dence, diplomas, etc., of his scholastic attainments. 

In the final result, or rating of candidates, successful experi- 
ence will be considered. 

You will fill the enclosed blank and return it immediately by 
mail if you comply with these conditions, and not otherwise. 
Your return must be received at this office not later than 
June 18, addressed to Mr. A. P. Marble, chairman of the high 
school committee, 146 Grand street. In that case you are in- 
vited to attend the examination. Bring this circular. 

Candidates, especially those living at a great distance from 
New York, are entitled to know that the number of applicants 
is 1,200; the number of appointments to be made is about 75. 

Note.—The candidate for any position must be examined in all the sub- 
jects included in the group in which the subject he wishes to teach is found. 
There will be no examination in any subject not named in this classifica- 
tion. Io each’group the subject printed in capitals is the most important. 
The examinations in th: first nine grcups will begin at 9 A.M. the last 
nine groups at 1 P.M. 


I. PHYSICS, Chemistry, Arithmetic, including the metric 
system, Algebra, Geometry, Plane Trigonometry. 

II. ZOOLOGY, Borers: fs Botany, Chemistry. 

III. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Solid Geometry. 

IV. ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Rhetoric, English Litera- 
ture, American Literature, General History. 

V. LATIN LANGUAGE, Latin Literature, Roman and 
Greek History. 

VI. French Language, French Literature, French His- 
tory. 
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VII. ARITHMETIC, Algebra, Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Trigonometry (Plane and Spherical). 

VIII. AMERICAN HISTORY, English History, General 
History, Civil Government. 

IX. BOOKKEEPING, Commercial Law, Arithmetic. 

X. CHEMISTRY, Physics, Algebra, Arithmetic, including 
the metric system. 

XI, PHYSIOLOGY, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry. 

XII. BOTANY, Zoology, Physiology, Chemistry. 

XIII. GREEK LANGUAGE, Greek Literature, Greek 
History, Roman History. 

XIV. GERMAN LANGUAGE, German Literature, Ger- 
man History. 

XV. Stenography. 

XVI. Music. 

XVII. Physical Training. 

XVIII. Drawing. (Free-Hand and Mechanical.) 

The test in English, for all candidates, shall consist of a 
composition of not less than 500 words on a subject, to be 
assigned at the time. 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. J. M. Davis, chairman of the reception committee of 
the State Teachers’ Association, will have headquarters at tne 
Grand Union hotel during the session. Visiting teachers 
coming in on the trains will go to the ladies’ entrance on 
Park avenue. Baggage will be transferred to Mr. Davis’ 
headquarters from the Grand Central station free of charge, 
where rooms will beassigned and guides will accompany guests 
to their respective places. There are one hundied private 
houses and a number of hotels that will accommodate the 
visitors at greatly reduced rates. Teachers can locate any- 
where from Horatio street to 120 Ann street, as they desire 
at rates ranging from $1.00 to $3.00 per day. Should any 
further information be desired it will be furnished on addres- 
sing Prof. John. W. Davis, grammar school No. 6, Kings- 
bridge, New York city. 

The Grand Union has six hundred rooms at $1.00 per day 
and upward and connected with it is a first-class restaurant. 
By addressing G. W. H., Grand Union hotel, and inclosing 
4 cents in stamps a complete guide with map of New York 
city will be received which will be invaluable to strangers 
who attend the meeting. For further information as to hotel 
rates, etc., address Mr. J. H. Todd, Grand Union hotel, New 
York city. 


The exhibit to be given in connection with the convention of 
the State Teachers’ Association will be made in the Normal 
college. The 300 departments of the city schools will each 
have space, where will be arranged work showing what is 
done in English, drawing, penmanship, geometry, bookkeep- 
ing, physical culture, clay modeling, and manual training. 
Asst. Supt. James Lee is receiving and placing the exhibits that 
are being sent from all parts of the state. 


Largest Public School in Brooklyn. 


Grammar school No. 43, situated on Boerum street, near 
Ewen, is the largest public school in the city of Brooklyn. 

By the monthly report for May its total register of pupils 
was 2,659, with a daily average attendance of 2,374. 

Twelve years ago it was organized as an intermediate 
school in a then new building of twenty-five class-rooms. 
Some years later the demand for more school accommodation 








Cuas. D. RaItnNe, Priacipal of Grammar School 43, Brooklyn, 


in the district became such that another wing of eighteen 
class-rooms was erected. By 1896, the great number of chil 
dren seeking admission made necessary the building of an ad- 
ditional house on the same grounds. This new building has 
twelve class-rooms, making in all fifty-five class-rooms be- 
longing to this school. 

It is now a full grammar school, and well organized. 

Since Feb. 1896, when the present principal took charge, a 
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noticeable improvement has taken place in the spirit and 
character of the work done, and the school is making strides 
toward becoming one of the best in the city. 

The aim here is to train as well as teach, training being 
considered as even of the greater importance, that the build- 
ing. of character in its fullest sense may be the result. 

he principal, Mr. Charles D. Raine, came to the school, 
recommended by the highest school authorities in New Jer- 
sey, and by others, as a man of scholarship and professional} 
attainments, and proved ability as a principal of schools. 

Before coming to Brooklyn he was for fourteen years su- 
perintendent of schools and principal of the high school at 
Mount Holly, N. J. 

In addition to the principal, Chas. D. Raine, the corps of 
teachers in grammar school No. 43, consists of three heads 
of departments: Annis R. Wells, Temperance Gray, and Ade- 
laide A. Phillips, fifty-five regular and four special teachers. 


For a Teachers’ Building in New York City. 


At the meeting of the New York City Teachers’ Association, 
Friday, John T. Nicholson was made chairman of a committee 
to select a site for a teachers’ building, which the association 
expects to build. The plan proposes a building containing |i- 
brary, reading-rooms, gymnasium, baths, and all the accom- 
modations of a first-class club-house. 


Brief Notes. 


The headquarters of the bureau of information of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which is under the management of 
Mr. John W. Davis, during the coming convention will be 
at the Grand Union hotel, 42d street and Park avenue. 


On Monday, June 14, suitable flag day exercises were held 
in the new primary school, 102nd street and 1st avenue, Mrs. 
A. B. Reed, principal. A beautiful picture was hung on the 

latiorm, which was presented to the school by friends in 

hiladelphia. It is entitled the “ Birth of the Nation’s Flag.” 
This school was opened as a primary Feb. 1 last. It now has 
1,200 pupils enrolled. Ten. grammar classes. Mrs. Reed was 
transferred from G. S. No. 63, Tremont. She has now twen- 
ty-three teachers, and the school is rapidly increasing under 
her management. 


Boys of grammar school No. 70, on Monday afternoon, 
flag-day, marched through the street in ranks of four, formed 
a hollow square in front of the school building, and were 
there addressed by the principal, Mr. George White. Reci- 
tations that were given by the A Second grade. After singing 
“ America”? and “ The Star Spangled Banner” the boys sa- 
luted the flag and were dismissed. 


” 


The six hundred girls of public school 47, on Twelfth street, 
marched from their building, side by side, as they had been 
taught in their fire drills, without a single break in the lines, 
after the fire alarm had been sounded, June 15. As they 
reached the street they were loudly cheered by the men and 
women outside who saw their orderly march. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Mrs. Charlotte F. Sheville has been 
made principal of grammar school No. 100, Gravesend. Mrs. 
Sheville has been principal of intermediate school No. 6 in 
Brooklyn, and she takes her present position in place of Oscar 
E. Shaul, who has left on account of ill health. She is the 
second woman to attain such distinction in this city, Mrs. 
Mary D. Poland, principal of grammar school No. 41, being 
the other. Mrs. Sheville’s salary will be $3,000 a year. 


The Brooklyn board of education has recently passed a 
resolution allowing four assistants to the director of physical 
training, Miss Jessie H. Bancroft. This will insure the visit- 
ing of each class at least once every term by a trained spe- 
cialist. For four years Miss Bancroft has conducted the work 
single-handed, and yet the results have made the Brooklyn 
physical training widely known. 


A Solemn Oath. 


Cape May Court House, N. J.—Two generations of pupils 
have passed from the school-room into active life since 1861 
In that time the teachers of war days have grown old and gray 
haired, and teachers of another generation have largely taken 


their places. It may, perhaps, be of interest to these younger 
teachers to know that the following Oath of Allegiance was re- 
quired of all public school teachers during the four years of the 
war time: 

“TI do solemnly swear that I will support, protect, and defend 
theconstitution andthe government of the United States against 
all enemies; whether domestic or foreign; and that I will bear 
true faith, allegiance, and loyalty to the same,—any 
resolution or law of any state, convention or legislature, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“And further, that I do this with a full determination, 
pledge, and purpose, without any mental reservation whatso- 


ever. 
“ And further, that I will well and faithfully perform all the 
duties which maw be required of me by law, so help me God.” 
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New York’s Truant School. 


The first truant school in the city was opened last week in 
the building which was formerly known as the Henrietta 
Home of the Children’s Aid Society. 

The system of commitment is as follows: Twenty truant 
officers, scattered over the city, will watch the attendance of 
pupils and investigate the complaints of teachers and parents. 
Complaints are to be submitted to Superintendent Jasper, who 
will hear the defense of the culprit, and decide what is to be 
done with him. If the boy’s guardians are found to be to 
blame, they will be summoned before the city magistrate’s 
court to explain. 
sent to the truant school till he shows evidence of reform. 
The school is not intended to be free; parents or guardians 
will be obliged to pay at the rate of $110 a year for each boy. 

Not only truants will be received, but also any boy who is 
deserving of school discipline. The discipline will be severe, 
but there will be no whipping. All the housework, except the 
cooking, will be done by boys, and they must earn all the 
favors they receive. 

Fifty boys can be accommodated at the school, and already 
tthe inspectors have a long list of candidates. 


New Building for the Teachers College. 


When the announcement was made, in March, 1806, that 
$250,000 had been given to the trustees of the Teachers col- 
lege to build the third of the buildings planned, there was 
much wonder as to whom the donor could be. The building 
is now complete, with the exception of the interior of some of 
the rooms, and it is stated that it is the gift of Joseph 
Milbank, a successful business man of this city. Mr. Mil- 
bank’s offer to the trustees came at a time when the money 
was most required. Two of the buildings had been finished 
‘but more room was greatly needed. 


The Teachers college is situated on 120th street, the main 
building being between Amsterdam avenue and the Boule- 
vard. 


The new Milbank Memorial hall fronts on the Boulevard 
with an entrance on 120th street. It is built of brown stone 
and red brick, and:is four stories high. It has a frontage of 
78 feet and is 127 feet deep. It contains many spacious class- 
tooms, and there is a beautiful chapel, finished in highly pol- 
ished oak, with a dome-shaped ceiling paneled in plaster. In 
one corner a large organ will be placed. The building will he 
dedicated at the opening of the fall term, next September. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 








If the boy is found to be incorrigible, he is © 


An attempt was made June’ 13 on the life of President 
Faure, of France, in the Bois de Boulogne. The assassin 
hid in a thicket by the side of a roadway, and when the presi- 
dent’s carriage was passing, threw a bomb that exploded; but, 
fortunately, did not injure him. A knife and pistol were found 
in the bushes; the miscreant had intended to use them, if ne- 
cessary, to complete the work during the panic caused by the 
exploding bomb. Several arrests have been made. The at- 
tempted assassination made a profound impression, especially in 
England, as Queen Victoria is announced to take part in 
jubilee procession in a few days. 


Talk of retaliation if the proposed tariff bill becomes a law 
has been indulged in quite freely. Former Ambassador Eus- 
tis, who has just returned from France, says that Europe will 


surely take measures to hamper American trade. Emperor 
William is reported to have said recently: “The trade 
hostility that European nations have to fear will not 
come from eastern Asia, but from across the Atlan- 
tic; and we shall never be able to resist it unitl the 
European nations organize to retaliate against Ameri- 
can products, as I hope and believe they will before 


long.” Argentine threatens to impose high tariff duties on 
articles sent from the United States to that country. One of 
the South Americans recently said: “The best way to in- 
crease your foreign trade is not to obstruct importations by 
building walls around the country, for you may be certain 
that every dollar you pay to South America for importations 
will be spent in this country for American manufactured 
products.” 


The state constitution of Delaware, which has just gone into 
effect, is different in many respects from the one drawn up in 
1831, and under which the state government has been carried 
on up to the present. Among the most important provisions 
are these: The number of members in the house and senate 
is increased respectively to 35 and 17; the governor is made 
ineligible for a.third term; a person who acquires citizenship 
or becomes of age after Jan. 1, 1900, cannot vote unless he is 
able to write his name, and also to read the state constitution 
in English; measures for the borrowing of moneys or creating 
a state debt must receive the sanction of three-fourths of all 
the members of the legislature. There is a local option arti- 
cle, allowing counties to decide the question of license or pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


It is said that after the fight on the tariff bill is over Presi- 
dent McKinley will send to the senate a treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, similartothe one sent in during the closing days 
of the Harrison administration. Friends of the project also 
claim that it will be ratified. 








Class Room of New York's Truant School. 


By courtesy of *‘The Illustrated America®. 
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For Closing Exercises. 


THE SCHOOL 





Australian Poetry. 


What though the icy winds of June 
Around my cottage sweep and roar, 

And bitter blizzards tell that soon 
July’s deep drifts shall block my door. 


Each April leaf that passed away, 
Each blade that died on mead and glen, 
Each flower slain by cruel May, 
December’s sun shall see again. 


The mild nor‘easter’s balmy breath 
Shall kiss the vale and mountain side ; 
The stream by August chilled in death 
Shall leap and laugh at Christmas-tide. 
—James J. Roches. 


r 
Mother Goose Festival. 


(Concluded.) 
(For Closing Exercises, ) 
Arranged by Orrhena McAllister, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
12,—TOM, THE PIPER’S SON. 

Tom, he was a piper’s son; 

He learned to play when he was young; 

But all the tune that he could play 

Was “ Over the Hills and Far Away.” 


Tom, with his pipe, did playwith such skill, 

That those who heard him couid never stand still; 

Whenever they heard him they began to dance— 

Even pigs, on their hind legs, would after him prann 

He met old Dame Trott with a basket of eggs; 

He used his pipe, and she used her legs; 

She danced about till her eggs were all broke; 

She began to fret, but he laughed at the joke. (Curtain.) 
13-—BABY, BABY. 

(Six little girls, dressed in white, each with a doll, stand at 
each side of the stage in front of the curtain and sing the fol- 
lowing song with appropriate gestures. At proper intervals the 
curtains are drawn aside, showing the pantomime. Curtain 
after each repeat.) 
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Baby, baby, 
Dance, my darling baby. 
Up you go, and down you go, 
Ninety times high as the moon. 
Baby, baby, 
Dance, my darling baby. 
You shall dine on cake so fine, 
And eat with a silver spoon. 
Oh, little Miss Muffet, she sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey. 
There came a big spider, and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. (Repeat.) 
baby, etc. (Repeat to fine.) 
Oh, little Jack Horner, he sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plumb, 
And said, “ What a brave boy am I.” (Repeat.) 
Baby, baby, etc. 
Oh, old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 
board, 
To get her poor dog a bone; 
And when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 


And so the poor doggy had none. (Repeat.) 
Baby, baby, etc. Opera “ Wang.” 


Baby, 


14.—NIMBLE JACK. 


Jack, be nimble; Jack, be quick; 
Jack, jump over the candlestick. 
15.—THE TRAVELER. 
(He walks hurriedly around the stage, and disappears at the 
close of the reading.) 

As I was going along, long, lou 

A-singing a comical song, song, song, 

The lane that I went was so long, long, 
long, 

And the song that I sung was so long, 

long, long, 


And so I went singing along. (Curtain.) 


16.—DAFFY Down DILLY, 
Daffy Down Dilly has come up to town, 
In a fine petticoat, and a green gown. 
17.—Bo PEEP. 
Chorus.— 


(Bo Peep, crook in hand, enters, in search of sheep. When 
his name is sung, Boy Blue announces their discovery, and to- 


gether they drive them home.) 
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Little Bo Peep she had lost her sheep; 
The poor little sorrowful girlie; 


And softly she sighs, as she wearily hies, 
All out in the meadows so early. 


Shepherds, so gay, will you tell me, I pray, 
Whither my sheep have been straying away? 


Little Bo Peep she has lost her sheep; 

And summer now is the weather; 

And little Boy Blue, with his playmates, 
so true, 

Are driving them forward together. 
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Shepherds, so gay, will you tell me, I pray, 
Whither their troubles have vanished away? 
— fected. 
(Curtain.) 
18.—PETER, PUMPKIN EATER. 


(A good imitation of a pumpkin can be made by covering 
two bushel baskets with pumpkin-colored cambric, and fasten- 
ing a green stem on one end.) 

Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 
Had a wife, and couldn’t keep her. 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 


And there he kept her very well. (Curtain.) 


19.—SONG.—MILKING MAID. 
Chorus.— 
“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 


“I’m going a-milking, kind sir,,” she said, 
“Sir,” she said, “sir,” she said; 
“I’m going a-milking, kind sir,” she said. 


“ May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 


“ Yes, if you please, kind sir,” she said; 
“ Sir,” she said, “ sir,” she said; 
“ Yes, if you please, kind sir,,” she said. 


“ What is your father, my pretty maid?” 


“ My father’s a farmer, kind sir,” she said; 
“ Sir,” she said, “sir,” she said; 
“ My father’s a farmer, kind sir,” she said. 


“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“ My face is my fortune, kind sir,” she said; 
“ Sir,” she said, “ sir,” she said; 
“ My face is my fortune, sir,” she said. 
“Then I won’t marry you, my pretty maid.” 


“ Nobody asked you to, sir,” she said ==, 
“ Sir,” she-said, “ sir,” she said: 
“ Nobody asked you to, sir,” she said. 


—Selected. 


(Curtain. The actors must keep time to the music.) 


20.—COMPLIMENTS. 


Old Man in leather enters from one side, old lady from the 
other. They bow, and grin repeatedly.) 
One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet an old man, 
Clothed all in leather. 
He began to compliment, and I began 
to grin. 
“ How do you do?” and “ How do you do?” 
And “ How do you do?” again. (Curtain.) 
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21.—BABES IN THE WooDs. 


(Babes in the woods discovered asleep; an invisible chorus 
sings.) 
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Babes in the Woods, asleep! 
The angels’ guard will keep; 
The beautiful stars are watching to see 
If the robins with leaves will cover thee. 
Babes in the Woods, asleep! 











(Chorus in front sings the following, and the “ Babes” wake 


and run off stage.) 
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Wake, wake, wake! 

You surely have been dreaming. 
Wake, wake, wake! 

I see no robins here. 


Your uncle has not left you? 
He wouid not treat you so! 
You surely have been dreaming. 
So, haste, now, to your home. 
Wake, wake, wake! 


“ee “ “ 


(Curtain.) 
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22.—JACK SPRATT. 


Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 
So, ’twixt them both, they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean. (Curtain.) 
23.—BRAMBLE BUSH. 
(Girls join hands and hippety-hop in a circle while singing 
the chorus, then step in line and sing the verse with motions. 
Tune.—“ Round the Bramble Bush.’’) 


Chorus.— 
Here we go, round the bramble bush, 


The bramble bush, the bramble bush; 
Here we go, round the bramble bush, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 
Chorus.— 
This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes; 
This is the way we wash our clothes, . 
Chorus.— 
This is the way we iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes, iron our clothes; 
This is the way we iron our clothes, 
On a cold and frosty morning. 
Chorus.— 
This is the way we sweep the floor, 
Sweep the floor, sweep the floor; 
This is the way we sweep the floor, 
On a cold and frosty morning. (Curtain.) 
Chorus.— 
(The following song, also “I saw a Ship a-Sailing,’ and 
“ Three Little Children Sliding,” are to be sung by chorus dur- 
ing preparation for tableau.) 
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24.—SONG.—SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 
Chorus.— 

Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocketful of rye; 

Four and twenty blackbirds, 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing, 

Wasn't that a dainty dish 
To set before a king? 


The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 

The queen was in the pantry, 
Eating bread and honey; 

The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes; 

There came a little Dicky bird 

And hopped upon her nose. 


25.—MOTHER GOOSE’s RECEPTION. 


(Enter Mother Goose. She walks slowly to back of stage, 
reciting:) 
Oh, who is so sad as poor Mother Goose? 
Her children are all far away. 
.Alack! I wish they’d all come back 
And cheer my old heart to-day. 
(She sinks wearily into a chair, each of the following lines 
growing slower and fainter, until at the end she sleeps:) 
Oh, my little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
And wake the echoes, far and near, 
Until there comes a happy throng 
To greet old Mother Goose. right here. 
(Enter Boy Blue, blowing horn loudly, with Bo Peep, who 
carries a crook. Recite together.) 
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Here comes Boy Blue with little Bo Peep, 
To find Mother Goose gone fast, fast asleep; 

We'll greet her kindly, kissing her hand, 
And then we'll wait for the rest of our band. 


(They bend and kiss her hand, one going to the right, the 
other to the left of Mother Goose’s chair; each couple, as they 
finish rhymes, do the same, until, as the last couple come in, 
they form a semicircle. Enter King Cole and the Queen of 
Hearts.) 

And I am King Cole, that merry old soul; 
But I’ve left my fiddlers three, 

And brought the Queen, the Queen of Hearts, 
For a stately dame is she. 

(Enter Tommy Tucker with Miss Muffet.) 

And here’s Tommy Tucker, who sang for his supper, 
With little Miss Muffet, so shy. 
We'll sing, or we’ll dance, or with Mother Goose prance; 
Here comes Jack Horner, 
(Enter Jack Horner and Daffy Down Dilly.) 
Who sat in a corner, 
And Daffy Down Dilly, so sweet. 
Jack has eaten his plum, 
And now they’ve both come 
The dear Mother Goose for to greet. 
(Enter Tom, the piper’s son, carrying a fife, and Dame Trot, 
carrying a basket.) 
And I am Tom, the piper’s son, 
And with me comes Dame Trot. 
I’ve piped all day, while coming this way, 
And the Dame sang, “ Leave Me Not.” 
(Enter Boy, who lived by himself with the wife he got from 
town. He carries a small wheelbarrow over his shoulder.) 
Here’s the Boy, who lived by himself 
Till he got a wife from town; 
And here’s the barrow on his back, 
That let his poor wife down. 

(Enter Mother Hubbard and the Milking Maid, carrying a 
stool.) 

Here comes Mother Hubbard, who went to the cupboard; 

With the Milking Maid comes she. 
They’ve traveled all day, oft missing their way, 
The dear Mother Goose for to see. 

(Enter Jack and Jill, carrying a pail.) 

And here in the rear (don’t you think it right queer?) 
Are your dear little Jack and poor Jill. 

With our pail, here we are, and we've traveled from far; 
Wake up, or the water we'll spill. 

(Characters crowd around Mother Goose and recite in con- 
cert:) 

Oh, Mother Goose, do, pray, wake up! 
Wake up, dear Mother Goose! 
To keep us longer standing here 
Is surely of no use. (Return to places.) 
(Mother Goose starts up, rubs her eyes, and says:) 
Methought I hear the children sing, 
The children, all so dear, 
(Looking eagerly on all sides.) 
Oh! sure, this is the oddest thing, 
The children all are here. 
Little Boy Blue and my sweet Bo Peep, 
Why, even Jack and Jill! 
Oh! come and march, and good time keep; 
We'll have a little drill. 
Chorus for march. (Tune.—Chorus of “ Marching Through 
Georgia.”’) 
O, come, O, come, and have a little play, 
O, come, O, come, and march, and march away; 
Follow. now, our leader, true, 
Our dear old Mother Goose, 
Marching, and marching, so gaily. 

(Mother Goose marches to front of platform, followed by 
characters in couples. Those not appearing in the reception 
having been previously arranged in lines behind the scenes.) 


Characters may execute any pretty march around the room, each carrying 
he property used, and all singing the chorus. 
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Books. 


The translation of “The Iliad of Homer” into English 
blank verse must certainly have been a congenial task for 
one who was such a master of that kind of composition as 
William Cullen Bryant. In this great work the American 
poet shows his genius and his scholarship; it is much nearer 
the original in letter and spirit than any rhymed translation 
could be.. This translation has been issued in one volume, 
neatly and strongly bound in cloth. It has Mr. Bryant’s pre- 
face in which are some pertinent questions concerning the 
Great Greek epic, most of which must have been raised by 
thoughtful readers. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.) 


Kate Holladay Claghorn, Ph. D., has written a book on 
“College Training for Women,” that will be sure to have a 
wide reading and to excite much .comment. It appeals to 
those who look at college life prospectively as well as retro- 
spectively. Parents may gain from it many hints regarding 
the education of their daughters. The author shows how ex- 
travagant are the expectations which many form from the four 
years’ of collegiate training, but no less clearly she shows how 
deeply and truly those 4 years may be the most important years 
in a woman’s life. She then proceeds to describe the wisest 
preparation for college; especially the home training—physi- 
cal, moral, and mental. She gives sound hints as to the 
choice of a college, and she points out the dangers and the 
pleasures, the wise and the unwise ways of life within the col- 
lege walls. She follows the graduate into active life and into 
the home. She devotes chapters to alumnz associations and 
to the college-trained woman as a mother and a social factor. 
Finally, she indicates the advantage of the college training for 
the wage-earner. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 








The bound volume of “The Century” from November, 
1896, to April, 1897, contains 960 pages of the best periodical 
literature and contemporary art. The list of contributors con- 
tains names of writers who have long been in the front rank 
in the fields of fiction, history, biography, and poetry. Per- 
haps the series that will attract most atention is the richly 
illustrated one on “ Campaigning with Grant” by Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, together with other articles on the famous com- 
mander. The list of articles on Christmas is a long one, while 
patriotic occasions receive due attention. The series on Wash- 
ington city contains features of great interest. In the editorial 
department are treated a great variety of topics of general in- 
terest. Such writers as Richard Watson Gilder, Edith M. 
Phomas, Dora Read Goodale, Maurice Francis Egan, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and many others contribute verse. It 
would be impossible to name a tenth part of this attractive 
volume. It will be in great demand. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 


A book that might be used with very excellent results in 
connection with nature study in the schools is “ Bird-Life,” 
by Frank M. Chapman. The author is a naturalist of wide 
reputation. This book, however, was not written for orni- 
thologists. He intended through it to stimulate observation 
of the birds we almost daily see in field and wood, yet few of 
which are generally known by name. The various chapters 
consider the place of the bird in nature and its relation to 
man, the living bird, color of birds, the migration of birds, the 
voice of birds, the nesting season, how to identify birds, the 
water birds and the land birds. The field key to common 
birds will aid in the identification of our feathered friends. 
The book is illustrated with seventy-five full-page plates and 
numerous text drawings, by Ernest Seton Thompson. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


An advanced book on physical science, by Prof. Joseph S. 
Ames, of Johns Hopkins university, has just been issued. The 
central thought of the book is the theory of the experiments 
and their explanation in terms of more fundamental ideas 
and principles. It is for this reason that the title, “ Theory 
of Physics,” was chosen. Especial prominence is given to 
mechanics, because on a thorough knowledge of this all theo- 
ries of physics rest. The fundamental properties of matter—in- 
ertia, gravitation, elasticity—are discussed. Special sections are 
given to energy and to wave motion. In sound, attention is 
particularly directed to the connection between the pitch, in- 
tensity, and quality of the sensation, and the frequency, ampli- 
tude, and complexity of the vibration. In heat, the subject is 
treated in the following order: Nature of “heat;” heat- 
effects, viz., change in volume, change in temperature, 
change in state; transfer of heat-energy; kinetic theory of 
gases; thermodynamics. Electricity and magnetism are dis- 
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cussed as far as possible from the modern standpoint of lines 
of force, strains in the medium, etc. The dissociation theory 
of electrolysis is explained in detail; and special attention is 
given the energy-relation throughout. Mention is made of 
R6ntgen rays. In light, the wave-theory is the basis of all 
discussion. ‘“ Rays” are not used. The theory of lenses and 
mirrors is developed; and the phenomena of dispersion, spec- 
trum-analysis, diffraction, and polarization are quite fully de- 
scribed. The book is fully illustrated. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.60.) 


“The Practice System of Business Training and Bookkeep- 
ing,” by Charles R. Wells, director of the school of business 
of Chautauqua university, has many points which merit the 
consideration of teachers. In this system the teaching of 
bookkeeping and business forms is made to harmonize with 
the instruction in other branches; the system is readily learned 
and easily taught. The knowledge of bookkeeping principles 
acquired from study and explanation is immediately applied in 
practice; business transactions are performed, the accompany- 
ing vouchers made out, books of record systematically kept, 
and the usual routine work of a business office fully exempli- 
fied. The pupil becomes delighted with this work, and the 
teacher finds it pleaseant and profitable diversion from school 
duties. “ Business Training and Bookkeeping” consists of a 
text-book, which is at once a book of instruction and a collec- 
tion of vouchers, an original entry ledger, embracing a ledger 
and bill-book; a combination blank book, embracing a de- 
scriptive journal, cash book, and ledger, and a series of simple 
and ingenious files, which represent the bank, the office safe, 
a purchasing agency, and a sales agency, post-office, etc. All 
the business transactions are performed by the pupil and hence 
made familiar to him. The course may be successfully pur- 
sued in grammar schools. (Williams & Rogers, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Chicago, III.) 


For concentrated wisdom “ Bacon’s Essays” are unsur- 
passed. They should be read by every student who makes 
pretentions to a knowledge of English literature. An edition 
of these famous essays has been edited with introduction and 
notes, by Alfred S. West, M. A., Trinity college, Cambridge, 
for the Pitt Press Series. The notes explain Bacon’s mytho- 
logical allusions and clear up dark passages. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


“Preliminary Composition” is the title of the text-book 
for use in schools, by. George G. Newman, B. A. (Lond.), 
headmaster Whinham college, North Adelaide, Australia. 
The subject is treated under four divisions—ideas, arrange- 
ment, themes for composition, and specimen compositions. 
The work is based on the correct principle that one must have 
ideas before he can write well. There are many suggestions 
and much material that will aid those who desire to excel 
in the art of writing. (Printed by Vardon & Pritchard, 
Gresham street, Adelaide) 


The impression among teachers of language to-day is that 
young students have hitherto been given too much grammar, 
and hence the tendency to produce smaller books. A practi- 
cal high school teacher, W. D. Mooney, A. M., of Battle 
Ground academy, Franklin, Tenn., has produced a book that, 
it is believed, will serve all the needs of the secondary pupil. 
The subject is treated from the standpoint of modern educa- 
tional methods. The author has preserved the fulness neces- 
sary to cover all grammatical points arising in high school 
work, presenting them in the fewest, clearest, and least tech- 
nical words possible, and has exculded the unessential. The 
use of full-faced type for the tense endings, thus distinguish- 
ing them from the ordinary Roman of the stems, is a device 
that is very helpful to the student. Another improvement is 
the printing of the paradigms of the four conjugations side by 
side upon the same page, and within each conjugation a par- 
allel view is given also of the indicative and subjunctive 
modes. (American Book Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


In preparing fiis “ First-Year in German,” Prof. J. Keller 
endeavored to avoid the mistake of giving too much inflection 
and syntax or the opposite one of sacrificing a real mastery 
of grammatical knowledge to simplicity. It will be agreed 
that he has made the book simple, systematic, teachable, pre- 
senting everything essential for first year study in a logical 
order. ‘A passage of connected reading is first given,—neces- 
sarily, of course, a very simple one in the earlier lessons,—so 
arranged as to introduce the grammar in an orderly manner. 
The new words are then given separately, with their mean- 
ings, followed by notes which explain and enlarge upon the 
inflectional and syntactical points occurring in the text. The 
additional exercises occurring in every fifth lesson are printed 
in Roman type, and use only words that are akin in Geomen 
and English. The inflections are given in full in the appendix, 
and in the case of verbs exhibit the forms of the principal 
auxiliaries side by side, as well as a parallel view of the indi- 
cative and subjunctive. (American Book Co., New York. 
$1.00.) 


Seventy million people know Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
the blood, strengthens the system, and gives good health. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Exceptional Low Rates to Minneapolis | 


Via the North-Western Line, on account | 
of the convention B. P. O. Elks, July 6. 

The Chicago & North-Western R’y is the | 
route of the world-renowned “North- 
Western Limited,” equipped with com- 
partment and standard sleeping cars, 
buffet smoking and library cars, dining 
cars and coaches. For full information 
apply to ticket agents of connecting lines 
or address H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 
Broadway, New York. 


Go to the N. E. A. Convention, Milwau 
kee, 
July 6-9, via the North-Western Line, 
“The Lake Shore Route,” Excursion 
rates, frequent trains, quick time, parlor 
cars, and dining cars. See that your tick- 
ets read from Chicago via the Chicago & 
North-Western R’y. For full information 
apply to ticket agents of connecting lines 
or address H. A. Gross, G. E. P. A., 423 
Broadway, New York. 


False Economy 


Is practised by people who buy inferior 
atticles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best in- 
fant food. “Infant Health” is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent 
ve New York Condensed Milk Co., 


Single Fare for the Round Trip to Philadelphia via 
Pennsylvania Railroad on Account of the 
National Saengerfest. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that for the Eighteenth 
National Saengerfest, to be held in Phila- 
delphia, June 21st to 24th, 1897, it will 
sell excursion tickets to Philadelphia 
from all. points on its line June 19th to 
23d, inclusive, good to return until June 
26, 1897, inclusive, at a single fare for the 
round trip. No rate, however, will be 
reduced to less than fifty cents. 


Delightful Summer Outings. 
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Those desiring to visit the resorts of | 
New England, New York, and Canada | 
will have an excellent opportunity to do | 
so this season at a very moderate cost. | 
This has been made possible by Ray- | 
mond & Whitcomb, who have arranged | 
trips including all expenses of various | 
routes and lengths to the annual con- | 


struction, which will be held in Montreal 
July 9-12. In addition to Montreal, the 
following can be included separately or 
in any combination : Boston, the White 
mountains, Quebec, the Saguenay, St. 
Lawrence river and Thousand Islands, 
Niagara Falls, the Adirondacks, Lakes 
George and Champlain, etc. In fact, 
twenty-four trips in all, have been ar- 
ranged, offering those in search of pleas- 
ure and recreation a wide latitude in 
choosing where to go. The tickets cover 
every expense and all accommodations 
are strictly first-class. Full information 
regarding these or other trips can be had 
by sending to Raymond & Whitcomb, 
31 East 14th street, corner Union Square, 
West, New York. Mention information | 
desired. They sell also railroad and 
steamship tickets at lowest rates to all 
parts of the world. 


“From Tots to Teens” is a little 
book of dialogues for school children, 
by Clara Janetta Denton. There are dia- 
logues for older boys and girls, dialogues 
for the wee ones, dialogues for special oc- 
casions, and recitations for the wee ones. 
The conversations and verses are bright 
and will afford pleasure. The require- 
ments for costumes and stage setting can 
he met with a little ingenuity. (T. S 
Denison, Chicago.) 

Reduced Rates to [Milwaukee sie Conneeévente 


Railroad on Account of the Nat Edu 
cational Association. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that on account of the meet- 


it will sell continuous passage tickets 
from all points on its line east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie to Milwaukee at rate of 
single fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 
membership fee. Tickets will be sold 
and will be good going only on July 2, 
3, and 4, and will be good to return, leav- 
ing Milwaukee July 10, 11, and 12, 1897, 
only, except that by depositing ticket 
with joint agent at Milwaukee on or be- 
fore July 12, and on payment of fifty 
cents, an extension of return limit may 
be obtained to leave Milwaukee until 
August 31, 1897, inclusive. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have been awarded the con- 
tract to install the flush closets and put 
in their complete system of heating and 
ventilation in the new four room school 
now being erected at Waterloo, Iowa. 
This company have placed their appar- 
atus in many of the largest schools in 
Iowa and same is giving the best of 
satisfaction, and it is this that has been 
of assistance to them in securing this 
new work. 


How fast the literature of locality is 
growing in America! It is only twenty 
years or sosince the story of New Eng- 
land life was almost the only notable ex- 
ample of its species. As told by Haw- 
thorne, it is still the best example, and 
a long list of good writers, with Miss 
Mary Wilkins’ name included in it, has 
made it the most familiar. But now we 
have Craddock stories of Tennessee. Joel 





ing of the National Educational Associa- 


Chandler Harris stories of Georgia, Cable 
istories of New Orleans, Octave Thanet 


vention of the American Institute of In- tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., July 6 to 9, |stories of Iowa and the middle West, 








THE LEADER 


.Among soaps for softening and beauti 


e 
~ rendering it clear and transparent is t_ | 
here is nothing equal to it. Established over 100 
years. 20 International Awards. Alisorts of stores 
a druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
ere are soaps offered as substitutes which 
dangerous—be sure you get - 


Pears’ Soap. 





Cycle Saddles 


are made by the 


**MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES”’ 


| 


| 
Ordinary | DRAV 
Health ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Anatomical 1) No one else offers the cyclist 
1} the choice of 
Pneumatic y 
Hygienic EVER 


POPULAR 
STYLE 


In 14 various 


shapes, inter- 

changeable of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
above the standard of all oth- 

with 7 graded ers. Illustrated Catalogue 

springs. @ showing @ styles, FREE. 





YOUR VACATION, 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


Why not join a party of cultured people amd go to the 
beautiful and romantic. 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Long fellow's 
JSamous poem, 


This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods and ozone. The nights are in- 
variably cool, the air bracing. The tired brain- 
| worker builds up faster than in any other land we 
| have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of a 
foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of salt, 
| only one night at sea. 





Leave Bos*on (Yarmouth Line) August 8rd returning 
| about August 25th (Plant Line). Cross the Bay of 
Fandy (244 hours by elegant Steamer Prince Rupert) 
giving two days and nights in St. John, N. B. A 
| VACATION OF REST rather than of touring, 
yet we shall see Yarmouth, St. John, Digby, Wolfville, 
Grand Pre, Blomidon and the Basin of Minas, Windsor 
and Halifax. Price, for the entire tour of over three 
weeks, all expenses, including carriage drive about 
Halifax, only $59. Our fourth season. Send stamp 
for prospectus. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR ** EDUCATION,”’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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One secret of Columbia superiority lies 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 
minute scrutiny, 
with certainty of 
finding construc- 
tion that is not 
equalled nor even 
approached. There 
is beauty and 
strength in every 
line. @ @# @ eae 
1896 Columbias, $75. 
HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
$60, $55, $50, $40. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conan. 


Catalogue 
free from any 
dealer; by 
mail for one 
2-c, stamp. 

































* 99 ‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
“Sanitas an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
Book and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free 
Every one having the 
Free care of a house or an in- 
. stitution should have it, 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 
s h J y) 
Going to the Mountains 

Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 

which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 
AT MODERATE COST ? 

If so, send 6 cents for pomeee or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes."’ It gives list ot Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mouniains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, an> 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness, In New York: 
No, 2 Battery Place, 13, 165, 171, 27% 944, 1323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 251 Colum- 
bus Av., 134 Rast rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn: No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
+ hg 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 
ce 


“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Photographs of 535 of the 
above “ HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger 
Agent, <6 Beaver St., New York. 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and 11th St, NEW YORK. 








relief for 


a ] 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES frase 
a 


Wanted Live teachers successful 
= : ee or agency 
represent 


publications. Salary 4 os conmineien. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 

or East oth Street, New York. 














William A. White stories of Kansas, and 
others, equally notable, of other locali- 
ties, not to mention Bret Harte’s famil- 
iar tales of California, and Mr. Howells’ 
occasional excursions to the westward 
of the New England line. The more im- 
portant recent American biographies are 
of great assistance, too, in teaching how 
all sorts of Americans live and feel.— 
“Harper's Weekly.” 
Antikamnia. 

The name itself suggests what it is, and 
what its remedial characteristics are: 
Anti (Latin), opposed to; Kamnos 
(Greek), pain—ergo a remedy to relieve 
pain and suffering. For headaches of all 
descriptions; nervous disturbance from 
excessive brain work by scholars, teach- 
ers, or professional men, the neuralgias 
resulting from excesses in eating or 
drinking; the acute pains suffered by 
women at time of period; the muscular 
achings, the general malaise, frontal 
headaches and sneezing incident to se- 
vere colds or grippe: and, in fact, all con- 
ditions in which pain is’ prominent, anti- 
kamnia is now universally prescribed. 
Antikamnia tablets bearing the mono- 
gram A K are kept by all druggists, two 
tablets, crushed, being the adult dose. A 
dozen five-grain tablets, kept about the 
house, will always be welcome in time of 
pain. 


A Home-like Hotel in the Great City. 

There have been many hotels opened 
in New York city during the past few 
years, and it is not to be wondered at 
that some of them, considering the hard 
times, have not been as prosperous as 
their proprietors expected. But there 
is one on which the hard times seems 
to have had little effect, and that is the 
St. Denis, situated at Broadway and 11th 
street, in the heart of the business por- 
tion of the city. The excellent, home- 
like accommodations and moderate rates 
have kept the old-time patrons and ad- 
ded many others. 

The prosperity of the house has been 
shown by the enlargement .of the pro- 
perty. In place of the homely old struc- 
ture of brick and mortar that formerly 
stood opposite Grace church there is 
now a beautiful and artistic building that 
is a real ornament to Broadway. It ad- 
joins the St. Denis hotel and has be- 
comea part of that property, and a neces- 
sary complement to its growing business. 
The entire lower floor is occupied by a 
commodious lurch counter, affording 
the quickest possible service; ‘the second 
floor is fitted up as a handsome gentle- 
men’s restaurant, and above this are ad- 
mirably appointed dining rooms, large 
and small, and a beautiful banquet hall 
for societies, etc. 

Teachers visiting New York will find 
the St. Denis an excellent house in which 
to make their home, not only because 
Mr. William Taylor and his son, Mr. 
Charles Leigh Taylor, who has been 
taken into partnership, will do everything 
possible for their comfort, but because it 
is accessible by steam, cable, and other 
roads from all directions and is located 
in the center of the publishing and dry 
goods district. Within a radius of three- 
quarters of a mile are located nearly all 
the important publishing firms in the 
city. 





Why 


Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in prefer. 
ence to any other,— in fact almost to the exclu- 
sion of all others? 

Because they know that Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cures when others fail. 

The question of best is just as positively de- 
cided in favor of Hood's Sarsaparilla, as the 
question of comparative sales. Remember, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared i only by Cc. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


cure Liver Ils eas “to 
Hood’s Pills aie, cony teense. "sso. 








Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 

1 <a College 
SE = 

37 <<a Vertics? 


PERRY & CO. 







NSS 


Sar-ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, ~- New York, N. Y. 





School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 952 Washington street, 








At the End of Your Marty Fie will find 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
je Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
a to and feo St. Depot free. 





Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
soeseqqussesere 





those who have 
inhouse-cleaning: 





islike magic. Try a 


ecoPpvaiente« 





"is AC oe | 
used SAPOLIO 
know its service 


cake of itatonce. 
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DOLLARS SAVED 


ARE DOLLARS EARNED! 





‘pee 


GLENWOOD 


Highest Grade! Lowest Price! 


From Maker to Rider Direct! 





You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
middlemen, and agents. Our Wheels are 
Suene, Easy Running, Superbly Finished, 
and Fully Warranted. Absolutely nothing 
¢ better made, We ship anywhere suoject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45 50—and guarantee complete satisfaction. 

A good bicycle will add much to the ; leasure 
aad profit of your vacation days, 


CATALOGUES FRER., 


THE HARRAH-STEWART W’P'G CO., 


Des Moines, Towa, U. 8. A. 




















SIBLE 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
ey excel the linenkind: Th 


wi CUFFS. 








Both si | 
a centre 


their shape, will not wilt. 
. fe ly laundered and 
NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Just wear, reverse, and then d 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and styie 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St. Mass, 

















Woodbury’'s Facial Soap and Facial Cream, if used 
daily, will soften, whiten. beautify and preserve the 
skin from its natural enemies: wind, dust, and every 
kind of irritation. These articles exceed in sales 
any similar pre tions, and are sold everywhere. 
A sample of either sent on receipt of 10c. John H. 
Woodbury, 127 West 42d street, New York. 


Science Applied to the Hen. 


The hen is an innocent-looking fowl, 
but sometimes she is a base deceiver. 
That is when she shares the food pro- 
vided for her fruitful sisters, but lays no 
eggs to pay for it. Hitherto there has 
been no sure and expeditious way to 
pick out the tramp hen from a large 
flock, but the X-ray affords a test which 
has already been applied in at least one 
instance. 

Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, of California, 
son of the sugar king, owns a great 
poultry farm. He has ten thousand hens; 
and since the proportion of sterile or 
non-egg-bearing hens is as one to five, 
it recently occurred to him that he was 
supporting not less than two thousand 
in idleness and luxury. 

Mr. Spreckels thereupon argued that 
if the Rontgen ray  coul locate 
stray buttons and vagrant fish- 
bones in the human anatomy, it should 
serve to make a hen give up her secrets. 
Two scientific experts were called in, 
and they experimented on a dozen chick- 
ens. 

Of these, eight were found to contain 
eggs. The other four were barren. A 
post-mortem examination confirmed the 
diagnosis. 

hen an X-ray plant was established 
at the ranch, and at last accounts the ten 
thousand hens were being revealed in 
their true characters at the rate of thirty 
an hour. There is a glut in the dressed- 
poultry market of San Francisco, and 


Mr. reckle’s bill for corn-meal is 
much smaller than it was.—‘ Youth’s 
Companion.” 


A wild tale of adventure of a small 
island in the eastern Mediterranean, by 
Anthony Hope,bears the euphonious title 
of “ Phroso,” being the diminutive of the 
heroine’s name, Euphrosyne. The hero 
is a young English lord who purchases 
the island of the hereditary possessor and 
has no end of trouble with the turbu- 
lent Greek population in gaining pos- 
session. A Turkish official at last ar- 
rives to restore order, but owing to his 
rivalry for the hand of Phroso he has 
more trouble with him than he did with 
the refractory Greeks. The lovers, how- 
ever, are united and the story ends hap- 
pily. It is strong, well-constructed, and 
dramatic, even if portions of it seem 
somewhat improbable. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York.) 


“Summer Homes and Tours on the 
Line of the West Shore Railroad” is 
the title of a book of nearly three hun- 
dred pages which should be in the hands 
of everyone who wishes to make the 
best of a trip over this route. It is in 
fact an elaborate guide-book describing, 
cities, scenery, etc., and summoning up 
the poetry and romance of various local- 
ities. For instance, there is given the 
story of Rip Van Winkle and a history 
of the discovery and settlement of Sara- 
toga. One can gather from it much in- 
formation in regard to the Empire state. 
In addititon to the atractive colored 
pictures on the covers,there are numerous 
half-tone and other illustrations scattered 
through the book and a colored plate, 
“The Wood Nymph of the Catskills.” 
The book was prepared under the direc- 
tion of C. E. Lambert, general passenger 
agent of the West Shore Railroad, New 
York city. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs, Wins.tow's Sootrninc Syrup has been used toi 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by in every of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





ILE TEETHING, with | P. O. 
t 
















H Plant Feeds 


on its seed till it grows a root 
that can forage for it. The pro- 
cess of sprouting changes the 
hard into soluble, digest- 
_ ales 
ting is sprouting. alt 
Extract is plant food transfor- 
med intohuman food made easy 
of digestion. 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The «BEST”’ Tonic 


is the purest and most nourish- 
of Malt Extracts, the most 
snengenenang and digestible of 








Sold by all druggists at 25c. a 
bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth of Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 





Cents Per Pound 
Oolong, black - - - - - 265, 30, 36, 40, 50 
Mixed, black and green - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored’ - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun ee Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun- Japan - - - 5d 
Assams - - - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - - - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees - - ing ae 18, 33, 25, 


Send this “ ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail you 4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
The best imported. Teas and Coffees, 25c, 

r Ib unds of FINE FAMILY 
This is a 


We will send 5 
EAS on receipt of this * ad." and $2.00. 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ONLY 25 CENTS! 


For 12 Gasty Orthos Muniature Photos. Send your 

Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 

Gems of Art for 2s5c. Nochange made inthe picture 

you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 

postage prepaid, in one week from time of receivirg. 

Send for mee tree. W.T. TEMPLE & CO., 
° Box » Trenton, N. J. 


ess Bell sors 
Best Pure Cop- Bells 
Dre fe roe 


























































































































































